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Mr. G. Grey Wornum has deserved the congratula- 


tions of every member of the Institute for his success in 
winning the competition for the new building with 
design which should, in Lord Crawford’s words, make 
“a noble home and centre for the profession.” Mr, 
Wornum’s design and those of the other premiated com- 

titors are all illustrated, as far as our space allows, in 
this JOURNAL. 


Those members who receive then Jou RNALS D\ post 
will be disappointed to find that a return has been mad 
tothe old manner oi delivery —rolled in a paper wrapper. 
Delivery in an envelope met with such widespread 
approval that it was naturally with the very greatest 
reluctance that we had to decide, for reasons of economy, 
to revert to the less good method—but the economy on 
both the cost of wrappers and the postage is so very 
considerable that the change was felt to be justified, 
though we hope that we may one day return to envelopes 


whet 


money can be spared. 


Tri vitably the battle of Waterloo Bridge draws to its 
close. Soon after Whitsun the Parliamentary debate on 
the L.C.C. Money Bill, through which the Council hopes 
to obtain its subsidy, will be held and then presumably 
if the subsidy is not granted, the L.C.C. will again b 
forced to retreat. The last and perhaps the most power- 
ful of all the demonstrations by those who would pre- 
serve the bridge was the meeting held on Friday, 29 April, 
at the Royal United Services Institution, when two 
engineers of wide experience riddled the L.C.C. facts and 


figures, producing evidence which should be of the 


greatest value in convincing Members of Parliament, for 
on them in particular the onus of decision lies, that sup- 


port for the L.C.C. would, even if esthetic and practical 


irguments were all on their side, be at the best the buvine 


ota pig in a poke 


We have not the space here to recapitulate all the argu- 


ments put forward by Mr. Dalrymple-Hay, the engineet 
of London’s Underground Railwavs. The meeting was 
widely reported and the arguments should by now have 


been fully considered by all those who need to be up in 
the facts of the case. Briefly, Mr. Dalrymple-Hay showed 
how the total cost of the work proposed Ly the Coune il 
might well cost f, 2,070,000, whereas the existing bridge 


could be underpinned, widened and reconditioned for 
£693,000 and would be safe “to last as long as the Pyra- 
mids.” In addition it would be possible to build anew 


at Charing Cross without a full programme of 
shore works for //2.726.400, which price includes tl 


work on Waterloo Bride 


bridge 


At the conclusion of a meeting a motion was proposed 


vy Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and seconded by Mr. 
Arthur Keen, deploring the destruction of Waterloo 
ridge, emphasising the possibility of preservation and 


the absence of any need for a six-line bridge and finally 


supporting the proposal that work on a road bridge at 


wld } 


Charing Cross should be proceeded with as soon as 


DOSSID ZF 
I 


On Friday, 29 April, Mr. Alfred Bossom, M.P. |/.], 
gave a luncheon party at the House of Commons to 
afford opportunity to representatives of various imbe1 
producing parts of the Empire to speak on the merits of 
their wares before architects and pressmen. Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister, M.P.. President of the Board of Trade, 
spoke on the value of the timber market and the chances 
before it now that it has the assistance of the 10 per cent. 
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tariff, and Sir Granville Rvyrie, High Commissioner fo1 
Australia, Mr. S. P. Burden, Agent General for British 
Columbia. and Col. Levey. of the Gold Coast Information 


Bureau, each spoke of the products of his own parti- 


cular country. The chief obstacle to the development of 
the soft wood trade is the ability of the Soviet to indulge 
in unorthodox economic acrobatics which enable it to 
jump any possible tariff wall; no means has yet been 
devised to meet this difficulty, which is a serious handicap 
to the proper extension of the market for British Colum- 
bian timbers. The hardwood producing countries in the 
Empire have, it seems, as their chief bstacle, a very 
considerable ignorance on the part of both lay and 
professional public of the types obtainable 
Many of the names of Empire hardwoods mean almost 
nothing to most architects and nothing whatever to most 
clients. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister is planning a scheme 
this difficulty 


which should do much to meet chosen 


forest workers are to spend a certain time in this country 


studying the problems of the markets which they have to 
supply—thus by having the producer well informed of 
the needs of the consumet closer touch than has 


hitherto been possible will lye established etween the 


two ends of the market. 


Every architect should now more than ever investigate 
the possibilities of Empire timbers before deciding what 
timber to use on any building. He will certainly find as 


range in every respect as 

Empire, and he will 
find, too, that prices, assisted by the tariff, can now com- 
pare favourably with those of all non-British competitors. 


The Dominion and Colonial officers in 


wide a range and as good a 
may be obtained from outside 





this country will 


be ready to help the enquirer, and assisted by the in- 
valuable work of the National Forest Products research 
board,can produce every fact and figure that the most 
exacting enquirer may demand. The onus for obtaining 
proper development for this very valuable side of Empire 
trade is very largely on architects. It n be hoped that 
the seed sown by Mr. Bosson t his luncheon will bear 


proper fruit. 


A body of residents in Ruislip, Middlesex, have init!- 
ated a most interesting and prob original scheme 
for the preservation of buildings of historical or archi- 
tectural value in their district 

Ruislip is about fourteen miles o ! London, and is 
in process of ** development,” consequently it is all too 
rapidly becoming suburbanised. A ined and suc- 
cessful ficht iS. however. beir put » 1 preserve what 1S 
left of the original fine old-world 1 ive, In the centre of 
which is a group of buildings of artistic charm and anti- 
quarian interest; of these buildings th neient church 
and adjacent almshouses are s¢ re from demolition. as 


Post Office. 
venerously 


also are the old Manor Fa 
which Kine’s College, Cambridge. OS 


presented to the District Council. Next nportance is 
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a row of four cottages and an adjoining shop, all of ch 
are linked up, and almost certainly did duty he 
medieval Church House, and can hardly be of lat te 


than about 1530. 


A small group of Ruislip residents were determine hat 


the cottages and shop should be saved from destruction, 
and with that end in view, subscribed between the: the 
necessary capital to meet the purchase price and | ed 
themselves into a private limited company, in ich 


effort they were wholeheartedly supported both in spirit 
and financially by the vendors. ‘To make assu.ince 
doubly sure, negotiations were opened with The National 
Trust, and the Executive Committee of that bod. has 
unanimously decided to receive the freeholds 6! the 
property from the company and to grant in exchange a 
long-term lease at a nominal rental. This is understood 
to be a novel arrangement so far as The National [rust 
is concerned, and it is to be congratulated in ving 
active support to such a commendable and coun ous 


effort. 


Che cottages are occupied by suitable tenants, and it 
is hoped and expected that the company will demon- 
strate that while carrying out its main object, namely, 
the preservation of the purchased property, it will at the 
same time be in the position to make a return to share- 
holders by way of dividend, and it is difficult to imagine 
how capital could be better employed. The constitution 
of the company provides a number of interesting fea- 
tures, among them being that no dividend shall exceed 
5 per cent. per annum, that the directors shall not be 
entitled to any remuneration, nor, in fact, shall the com- 
pany employ any salaried official. The company does not 
intend to rest on its existing laurels, but when it is well 
established it intends to purchase other ancient property 
in the Ruislip district when possible. It is believed thi 
the Ruislip Village Trust, Ltd., is the first company of 
its kind which has been registered at Somerset House, 
such a lead given 


ind it will undoubtedly not be the last 
by Ruislip residents is bound to be followed in other dis- 
tricts where ancient property is in danger of falling into 
the hands of speculative builders, whose first step would 
appear to be to clear everything in sight regardless of 
whether anything existing might prove an inducement 
and pleasing to intending purchasers of new property. 
(he company has received very great assistance from 
Mr. E. Gunn [-l.], who is a director, and has thoroughly 
satistied himself and his fellow directors that the pro- 
perty which has been purchased is the type to be pre- 
served at the cost of so much thought and endeavouw 
[t is not the intention of the Ruislip Village ‘Trust to 
make any change in the present use of the buildings unt! 
circumstances compel, and nothing in the nature « 
the aim being purely pre- 


if 


“restoration” is intended 
servation from destruction under the guise of ““develoy 


ment.” 
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Basil Oliver. 
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Architect 


ENGLISH INNS 


BY BASTL 


A Paper READ BEFORE THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


Mr. Smpney TarcuHe ey [/’.], 


OME of my friends have said to me: “With 

such a rollicking subject you should have rather 

a jolly evening at the Institute,” but I am afraid 
we have got to be serious. 

It might have been otherwise if the Council had 
thought fit to arrange our meeting room with small 
tables and chairs and a supply of good beer, but as 
I have asked for no such departure from the usual 
decorous procedure I must be content merely to 
leave you with thoughts of what might have been, 
and proceed with my lecture, albeit fortified with 
a vivid recollection of the uproarious applause 
which once greeted a speaker at one of our more 
controversial business meetings here a few years ago, 
when he prefaced his remarks by announcing that 


O02 


OLIVER, 


F.RIB.A. 


> BritisH ARCHITECTS ON MONDAY, 25 APRIL 1932 


\VIcE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


his name was “Worthington.” That episode, to me, 
was one of the brighter moments in Institute history 
and would at least seem to foreshadow a friendly 
attitude towards the subject of to-night’s paper, and 
to serve as an indication that beer is not frowned 
upon by normal healthy architects! 

Dr. Johnson held the opinion that ‘There is no- 
thing which has yet been contrived by which so much 
happiness is produced as by a good tavern or inn...” 
He was probably right in his day, and why should 
they not be places of happiness once again? 

We obtain some idea of what he had in mind when 
we look upon, or stay in, an old coaching inn, in any 
of our cathedral cities or market towns. The gal- 
leried type still survives here and there as, for in- 
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stance, at Gloucester, in the *‘ New Inn,” although it 
has been altered. 
Lower down the 
authentic riverside and seaport taverns or hostelries, 
mostly of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


scale are still extant many 


with many another dotted about the country, facing 
a village green, or perhaps on some lonely heath. 
There is romance about these interesting and often 
beautiful survivals of our past history, and it is now 
generally agreed, I think, that they should be pre- 
served as far as possible with the minimum of altera- 
tion necessitated by modern requirements, and with- 
out loss of character wherever they possess any archi- 
tectural merit or historical association 
‘This is more a matter of 
It is quite otherwise with the wretched nineteenth 
inappropriately 


sensibility and care. 


century successors to them not 
known as ** gin palaces,” 
vulgar, or simply squalid. 

We all know the type which sull survives, 
it is happily passing by degree 

I do not, however, propos« 
historically. That has already been done both ex- 
haustively and delightfully by Professor A. E. 


\V hic h are ¢ it] ©} earish and 


though 


y 


to treat the subject 


Richardson and Mr. H. D. Eberlein in their fasci- 
nating book, The Enelish Inn Past and Present. 

The temptation to sentimentalise about the past 
must be resisted, keen advocate though I am for the 
protection of ancient buildings 

Nor is this the occasion to provoke a discussion on 
the ethics of the ““Drink Ou stion,”’ than which none 


is more controversial. 

My purpose now is to concentrate principally upon 
the development that has taken place since the war, 
and is rapidly proceeding, in the design of public 
houses, inns or taverns (but omitting hotels, and 
allowing for the fact that many inns are so designated), 
and to examine present tendencies in their planning, 
duly noting the many novel and attractive features 
which differentiate the best of the new public houses 
from the bad type to which I have already referred, 
which went immediately before, and had hitherto 
been considered adequate 

The Sessional Papers Committee must have felt, 
in nominating this subject, that the time was ripe fo1 
a review of recent progress made. ‘The admitted im- 
provement, like all true progress, has gone hand-in- 
hand with better education, a higher standard of 
living, greater sobriety, and, last but not least, a more 
tolerant and enlightened outlook on the part of 
licensing magistrates. 

It is only fair to the owners of public houses to 
state that they have usually been ready and anxious 
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to improve their properties by alterations and © (di- 
tions, or by complete rebuilding, but many of «heir 
attempts to do so have, in the past, been thwart«{ by 
a misguided magisterial policy, hostile to any ce: orts 
to move with the times. The flimsy excuse has far 
too often been made that improvements meant “‘in- 
creased facilities for drinking.” 

There have been, and there may be still, her. and 


there, a few backward benches, but I hope the days 
of the bad old magisterial theory of preventine im- 
provements for fear of making public houses «itrac- 


tive, are gone for ever. 

Lord Amulree, Chairman of the Royal Coimis- 
sion on Licensing, recently touched on this ver 
point when he said : They were satisfied that 
the conditions in the best types of improved publi 
and many such existed—were a direct en- 
couragement to sobricty .°’* Thus it is admitted 
that the vast sums of money spent since the war by 
the more progressive Brewery Companies have not 
been spent in vain, and it must be some consolation 
to them to know that their farsightedness has been 
recognised and is already bearing fruit. 

At present no magistrate who is connected with 
“The Trade” sits on the Licensing Bench. In com- 
mon fairness, neither should teetotallers. Further- 
more, I think that a visit to the new Carlisle houses 
should be an essential qualification for all magis- 
trates adjudicating in licensing cases. 

Phe extinction of redundant licenses produces a 
tendency to increased trade in the houses that are 
left, and these in turn often require adapting to the 
consequential altered conditions. 

Under such circumstances why should prejudices 
be allowed to stand in the way of perfectly legitimate 
steps towards betterment? 

These should be welcomed and encouraged. 

*We want what we want and what we want is...” 
‘cool clear” planning, and “‘good honest” treatment 


house 


from Licensing Justices. 

One can appropriately apply others of these well- 
known slogans which are now considered so indis- 
pensable to modern ‘Trade advertising, and go on to 
express the opinion that broad-mindedness “‘is good 
for you” . “but the best of all” is the Bench which 
recognises that the public house really is the poor 
man’s club, and that every possible inducement 
should be given to those who are willing and eager 
to improve it and to make it as attractive as possible. 

It is an undisputed fact that the owners of licensed 
premises have often had the greatest possible difh- 


* At the tenth annual meeting of the Magistrates’ Association 


The Times, 


25 February 1932. 
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Fic. 4.—**NE\ 
Ground floor (botton 


Harry Redfern, A 


ina ithority 


culty in obtaining permission from thos« 


to make obviously needed structural alterations. 
Thus rebuffed they have, in such cases, not un- 
naturally been discouraged from risking further 
futile expenditure of time and money on the prepara- 
tion of plans, though it is, of course, true that an 
immense amount of money, running into millions of 


pounds, has been spent (not alwa wisely) on 
licensed properties since the wat 

Quite recently two cases have come to mv know- 
ledge where the Licensing Authority have refused 
applications merely for the transfer of licences, giving 
as their reason, in one instance, that the site, in thei 
opinion, was unsuitable. Thus the country’s great 
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need for increased employment was ignored, al! he 
architects’ work went for nothing but had to be pid 
for, as well as heavy legal expenses, while the ow» ers 
were left with a site on their hands to be dispose: of 
possibly at a loss. 

In the other case the applicants must wait a \car 
before making a further application. 

[his sort of power, without any appeal, ms 
wrong to me, and I should have thought that « less 
wasteful procedure could have been devised. One 
would have thought the obvious desirability of ns- 
ferring licences from congested areas to new!l\ de- 
veloped outlying areas would have been recognised. 
On the other hand, however, the absence of attempts 
at improvement, or the putting forward of ill-ad\ ised 
proposals are sometimes attributable to lack of imag- 
ination on the part of the owners. 

I have in mind the case of at least one interested 
visitor to Carlisle who, after having been shown what 
is possible in some of the newest public-houses there, 


pleaded not to be shown any more, at the same time 
sorrowlully confessing that although he had been a 
managing director for a great number of years, he 


had only then realised that he had been working on 
entirely wrong lines. 

That, at least, is one instance of the value of 
open mind and of the result of an unprejudiced in- 
spection of State-managed houses. 

Architects have been to blame to a lesser degree be- 
cause they sometimes have no alternative but to carry 
out the instructions of short-sighted clients, though a 
very third-rate type of person has often been emploved 


an 


to design public-houses. 

But now I am glad to observe every indication of a 
growing tendency to employ better qualified archi- 
tects, preferably, I think, those with experience not 
exclusively devoted to designing this class of building 
and thus better able to approach the problem with a 
fresher mind. A self-complacent attitude is quite 
hopeless, and is not at all conducive to improvement. 

Brewery officials who counter new ideas with the 
remark, **You can’t teach me my job,” are just as 
inimical to better public-houses as the kind of archi- 
tect who thinks because he has been designing inns 
for forty years (or whatever the number may be) he 
must therefore know what is right and best. 

Be this as it may, a more tolerant and receptive 
attitude on the part of all concerned is now develop- 
ing. 

My own view is that, to some extent, this may be 
attributable, in the first place but by no means en- 
tirely, to the success that has attended, and to the 
interest aroused by, the unfettered experiments that 
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have iuken place in the State-owned and State-man- 
aged istrict of Carlisle which might fitly be termed 
the Liguor Trade’s National Experimental Station. 

The word “unfettered” is important, and I use it 
adviscdly. It is one that should be borne in mind 
when contrasting Carlisle plans with those that have 
been crippled by stupidity elsewhere. 

I aim fully aware that the continuance of this par- 
ticular form of State-trading arouses resentment in 
some quarters and is a debatable question, but fortun- 
ately this is not a matter that need greatly concern 
architects, not at least on this occasion. 

The Carlisle undertaking has served and is still 
serving a very useful purpose, but I am frequently 
surprised by the numbers of people who were totally 
unaware that there is such a thing as State-owner- 
ship in the Liquor Trade (albeit strictly limited) and 
of what is being done in Carlisle. 

Because of its importance and usefulness I propose 
therefore to allocate a fifth of my illustrations to the 
new and improved public-houses built and main- 


tained by the Government, the interpretation of 


“improved” necessarily varying according to the 
point of view of the individual. 

It is not claimed for these buildings, and least of all 
by their creators, that they are perfect or final, but 
srewery Companies have been quick to visit them 
and to study the working out of new ideas. 

I should like here to stress the point that the plan- 
ning of every inn is a separate and often extremely 


complicated problem, determined by the nature of 


the site, its locality, and by the character of its par- 
ticular trade. There is, of course, no golden rule. 

It is generally known, I think, that Carlisle was, 
during the War, the chief residential centre for muni- 
tion workers employed at the Ministry of Munitions 


Factory at Gretna, as well as for the great number of 


building operatives and navvies required for its vitally 
rapid extension, truly a work of urgent national im- 
portance. 


It was while Mr. Lloyd George was Minister of 


Munitions that the Government, in 1916, took over, 
by State purchase, all breweries, public-houses and 
other licensed premises (with the exception of two 
large local hotels and one licensed restaurant) in Car- 
lisle, Gretna,and a considerable area of Cumberland, 
extending also over the Border to include the small 
town of Annan, and a few villages in the southern 
part of Dumfriesshire, as well as the Cromarty Firth 
District, consisting of the burghs of Cromarty, Ding- 
wall and Invergordon, and part of the county of Ross 
and Cromarty. 


* Page 80, paragraph 380. 
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In these regions, and at that time, the first tenta- 
tive changes towards the evolution of better public- 
houses were made, under the direction of Mr. Harry 
Redfern, who had just been appointed Architect to 
what was then known as the Central Control Board 

Liquor Traffic), now renamed State Management 
Districts, administered, as it still is, under the egis of 
the Home Office. 

In these initial stages Mr. George Walton was 
Assistant Architect to the Board, and his gifts as a 
discriminating decorative artist were brought to bear 
with marked success on all the work with which he 
was associated, but he has long since returned to pri- 
vate practice. Mr. C. F. Annesley Voysey designed 
the Board’s badge, and also produced, in his inimit- 
able manner, many charming decorative designs to 
hang in the Carlisle houses. 

Great changes for the better were made during 
that critical phase of our national history, but for the 
most part these consisted of hurried improvisations 
which largely took the form of “‘gutting,”’ and opening 
up existing buildings, adding light, air and colour, 
and refurnishing. The labyrinths of small rooms, 
known in the North as “‘snugs,”’ dingy and difficult to 
supervise, were swept away together with all their 
unwholesome atmosphere of furtiveness. 

Many of the worst Carlisle inns were suppressed 
entirely, as such, and were converted to other uses. 

I think these early experiments have had an un- 
doubted influence on what has since been done all 
over the country during the last dozen or so years, 
and that they have inspired much of the excellent 
work that other architects have since done elsewhere 
for many well-known firms of brewers. 

Can it be that some of the success achieved by the 
Government Department, which administers this im- 
portant undertaking, is due to its youthful enthusi- 
asm? It has certainly not yet had time to become 
dehumanised! 

It must be most gratifying for those responsible to 
read in the recent Report of the Royal Commission 
on Licensing,* with reference to the Carlisle under- 
taking, that There are few houses in which 
considerable improvement has not been effected, 
and the new houses, as also those where it has been 
possible to effect drastic reconstruction, are, gener- 
ally speaking, models of public-house construction ; 

the italics are mine). 

It is further statedt+ in the Report that **. . . the 
amenities provided in the public-houses in Carlisle 
have created or stimulated a demand amongst the 
consumers for better conditions in their homes. . . .”’ 


Page 82, paragraph 393. 
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RO'E PcROwN 


NEAR CARLISLI 


UPpPERBY, 


Harry Redfern, Architect 


These are very significant passages and should 
serve to shake any fixed ideas of those who are in- 
clined to belittle the importance of this unique social 
experiment, for such it is, notwithstanding that the 
Report deprecates the use of the word ‘Experi- 
ment” and holds that it is incorrect. 

Sir John Sykes has drawn attention* to 
sentence of the Report which could well serve as a 
text for the more social re- 
formers. It is as follows: 
which modern conceptions ar 
the public-house, as it ought to 
the public can obtain general refreshment, of what- 


a single 


Ot oul 
The 


tending is to make 


level-headed 
ideal towards 
be, a plac e where 
ever variety they choose, in decent, pleasant, and 
comfortable surroundings. 

If I had my way this would be 
letters and hung up in all Licensing Courts and in 
the Board Rooms of Brewery Companies, as a per- 
petual reminder ofa common-sense statement, though 
of course I know that many Justices and Brewers 
already act up to it. 

The Times* also has pointed out that 


printed in large 


.The 


*At the St. Margaret’s (Westminster) annual licensing meeting, 


The Time 


s, 3 February 1932. 


key of the Report is the improved public-house . 

as indeed it is, and I feel that it is a privilege, at this 
juncture, to have been invited to read a paper here 
to-night on this—to me—extraordinarily interesting 
subject. 

It is no exaggeration to say that “every day and in 
every way” public-houses “grow better and better,” 
and so excellent are many of them that they now vie 
with banks in raising the architectural standard, if 
not the tone, of the locality in which they are built. 
Phere is, of course, still room for improvement, and 
the interiors have not yet reached the new standard 
of the exteriors. 

Undoubtedly the largest and most important 
group of brewery companies consists of that owning 
licensed premises in and around London. Prominent 
amongst these for their admirable new buildings are 
Messrs. Watney, Combe, Reid and Co., with prob- 
ably the largest number to their credit, designed by 
Mr. G. G. Macfarlane, and, more recently, by Mr. 
A. W. Blomfield. 

Other outstanding firms in the London region are 
Messrs. Barclay, Perkins and Co., Ltd., for whom 


* Leading article in The Times, 8 January 1932. 
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“THE Rose AND Crown.”” UppPeERBY, NEAR CARLISLE 


theirsurveyor, Mr. F.G. Newnham, usually 
collaborates with Mr. W. H. Fleeming, 
though in the case of ‘* The Cherry Tree ” 
at Becontree he did so with Mr. C. C. Win- 
mill; Messrs. Benskin’s Watford Brewery, 
Ltd., some of whose houses designed by 
Mr. E. B. Musman are the admiration of 
his fellow architects; Messrs. Charrington 
and Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Courage and Co., 
Ltd., for whom Mr. Melville Seth-Ward 
has done some good work; Messrs. Friary 
Holroyd and Healy’s Breweries, Ltd.; 
Messrs. Fuller Smith and Turner, Ltd.; 
Messrs. Hodgson’s Kingston Brewery Co., 
Ltd., with Mr. Joseph Hill as their success- 
ful architect; Messrs. Reffel’s Bexley Brew- 
ery, Ltd., whose attractive new inn, ‘“The 
Woodman,” on the Bexley Road at Black- 
fen, Kent, was designed by Mr. Kenneth 
Dalgliesh. This building, and a still more 
recent example of his work for them, are il- 
lustrated by plans and photographs on the 
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screens or walls. Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton 
and Co., Ltd., whose most important new building so 
far as I have seen is “The Railway Hotel” at Edgware, 
designed for them by their architect, Mr. A. E. Sewell, 
assisted by Mr-tR.W.Stoddart;and Messrs. Whitbread 
and Co., Ltd., who have commissioned \ 
tects, most successful of whom, I think, are Mr. T. F. 
Ingram and Mr. Robert G. Muir. 
The limited time at my disposal only 


arious archi- 


enables me to 


show slides of a few representative examples of this 
London group. With such a wealth of material the 
selection has been extraordinarily difficult, and even 


since the recent completion of my collection of slides 

necessarily restricted to fifty—still newer inns of 
equal merit have come to my notice. Due allowance 
should be made for the fact that my slides are merelys 
the choice of one person with limited information of 


what has been, and is being done. Probably the only 


way to have approximated more closely to what 

might have been termed the best would have been to 

have combed the whole country and then to have 

formed a joint-committee of Architects and Brewery 

Company Directors to vote for their preferences. Even 
be bound to differ. 

a tiny fraction of 


so, individual opinions would bi 
I can, therefore, illustrate on 


public-house architecture of the nineteen-twenties 
and thirties, and I do not pretend to claim that it 1s 
necessarily the best, though I think it may include 
some of the best recent work. 


I mentioned earlier that modernisation, enlarge- 
ments and otherimprovements could often be effected 
without loss of character where there is any worth 
retaining, in the existing building. Messrs. Trust 
Houses, Ltd., with Mr. Thomas Skurray as the 


driving force, and with the ble architectural 
direction of Mr. Svdnev W. Davis, have in recent 


years carried out work solel 
rebuilding at all. As the proprietors 


this nature and no 


of such famous 





hostelries as ‘“The Angel’ Grantham: ‘“The Red 
Lion,” at Colchester; ‘““‘The White Horse,” at 
Ipswich; ““The Luttrell Arms,” at Dunster, Somer- 
set, and others too numerous to mention, it seems 
right to me that, as the custodians of what are vir- 
tually national possessions, such should be their 
policy. ‘““The Roebuck” Inn, at Broadwater, neat 
Knebworth, on the Great North Road, is a con- 
spicuous example of their conservative itment of 
one hundred and eighty properties, owned or leased 
by Messrs. Trust Houses, Ltd., all over the country. 

Messrs. Meux’s Brewery Co., Ltd., also seem to 
favour partial improvements rathe1 in entire re- 
building. 

Outside the London area Messrs. The Plymouth 
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Breweries, Ltd., occur to me as a firm success) \]]\ 
specializing in building operations of a like na: ure, 
and these have been highly praised by Mr. Ern: + E, 
Williams in his book, **The New Public Hoy se.” 
published in 1924. 

This company has a very progressive Man: ing 
Director in the person of Mr. G. A. Collum. 

Che difference between architects’ and brewers’ 
points of view, as to external treatment, is strikingly 
apparent in two illustrated brochures issued |). the 
Brewers Society, viz.: The Modern Public Hous: )20 
and Brewers and Their Customers (1929). 

It may seem a little ungracious to say so, but ina 
few cases the superseded house appeals to me more 
than its successor with its tiresome make-belie! half- 
timber construction too often consisting of creosoted 
planks merely stuck on. This kind of sham has been 
very aptly dubbed ‘Brewers’ Tudor” or, when 
applied internally, sometimes as **’Teashop Tudor.” 

“Ye olde Englishe’ complex still persists and 
blossoms forth every Spring at Olympia. Its con- 
tinued popularity always baffles me, and it lingers on 


just as though the new movement for honest truthful 


building had never been heard of, varying only in the 
depth of the deception. 

In my opinion such misguided notions of artificial 
quaintness are never convincing and should be rele- 
sated to the music-hall backcloth which, for some 
obscure reason, is usually painted to represent tim- 
bered houses as the accepted setting for the singing 
of comic songs. Of course, I have nothing but aftfec- 
tion and admiration for genuine Tudor timber- 
framed buildings. It is the spurious mediavalism 
with which I quarrel. 

In the two publications to which I have alluded 
there are, however, some illustrations of good sound 
work, notably The Rose of Mossley,” Liverpool, 
designed by Messrs. Harold E. Davies and Son. 
These Liverpool architects seem, from all accounts, 
to have a happy knack of enthusing their clients, two 
local firms of brewers, namely, Messrs. Bents Brewers 
Co., Ltd., and Messrs. Peter Walker and Son, Ltd. 
for whom they have devised some most ingenious 
conversions, as well as many first rate new houses, 
which have been illustrated, from time time to ume, 
in the technical Press. 

Such details of theirs as terra-cotta doorways. 
carved panels and so forth are always exceptionalls 
attractive. 

Other inns, chosen for illustration in these booklets 
which I like are **The Fighting Cocks,” Bagshot, 
Surrey, which is most appropriate in character {01 
that county, and was designed by Mr. T. RB 
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pe Harry Redfern, Architect 
ii 
— Clemence for Messrs. Friary, Holroyd and Healy’s 
ors Brewerles, Ltd., °* The Haw Bush,’’ Chadwell Heath, | 
= Essex, by Mr. William Stewart, for Messrs. Charring- | | 
seal ton and Co., Ltd., whose larger and more lately com- 
lism pleted ** Liverpool Arms,” Canning Town, was de- 
led signed by the same architect; and finally the most 
oe pleasing of all, to me, is * The Birchgrove” Inn, 
saad" Cardiff. by Mr. Percy Thomas (of Messrs. Ivor 
— Jones and Percy Thomas), for Messrs. S. A. Brain P 
Son. 1 , 
and Co., Ltd. 
_ Outside the London region the most ambitious re- 
_— buildings are those of Messrs. Mitchells and Butlers, 
ae Ltd.. of Birmingham, inspired no doubt by the en- 
_s thusiastic interest of their Chairman, Sir William | 
oer Waters Butler, one of the original members of the 1 . 
“ty former Liquor Control Board and still, I believe, a 
_— member of the State Management Advisory Com- : 
milter E 
ak this enterprising firm’s Jubilee book, entitled } 
—s | cars of Brewing, contains sufficient good material] E 
lor a lecture on its own new inns alone. These have Y 
Klets been designed by various local architects, amongst i a Sgo past INA E 
shot. > , : ‘ ; J 4A Te! (ence ers ae += an t yy 
ert whom are Mr. G. B. Cox, of Messrs. Harrison and “~~ + ——— ee ae 
Cox: Mr. Edwin F. Reynolds, of Messrs. Wood and * THe Coacu AND Horses,’ PLAN 
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Kendrick and Edwin F. Reynolds; and Mr. Holland 
W. Hobbiss. 

Of the work of these I have slides. An excellent 
new house, ““ The Hare and Hounds,’’ Kingstanding, 
designed for the same firm by Messrs. 


Batemans, has 
come to my notice too late for illustration in this 


paper. 
Messrs. Mitchells and Butlers have for some time 

pursued a very sound policy, to which I have pre- 

viously referred, of decentralisation, by which | 


mean transferring licences from congested areas to 
the outlying parts of Birmingham where there is more 
iand and greater scope for improved houses. ‘The 
Birmingham Licensing Justices deserve all praise for 
their sympathetic encouragement of this procedure. 

Of literature on the subject of public house plan- 
ning there seems to be nothing except Mr. Melville 
Seth-Ward’s valuable contribution to “ Specifica- 
tion” No. 30 (for the year 1928), on The Planning of 
Licensed Premises, which contains all sorts of useful 
data. There are books on hotels but mostly foreign. 
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Brewers and architects may do their parts bu. the 
success of an inn is largely dependent on the per- 
sonality of the innkeeper. 

In this connection I should like to endorse \ ,ole- 
heartedly a tribute paid to licence-holders fim 
rather unexpected quarter. I read in my e\cnin 
paper on July 21 last ‘**Tt is almost as d ult 
to become a landlord of a public-house as it is to 
become a bishop,” said the Rev. C. Beverley l es, 
of Oxford, in an address to a summer school of 
foreign students at Oxford He continue me 
**A licensee has to be a man of character, and the 
result is a body of men of whom the country can very 
well be proud. In my own experience they are 2 
fine body of men who have done a great deal to 
cleanse life in the public house and prevent drunken- 
ness. Our reputation as a drunken nation has gone.” 

I also believe this to be true, and I read with 
pleasure this well-deserved commendation. 

The much-maligned publican is far more often 
abused than complimented. 





NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
MANAGEMENT DISTRICTS (CARLISLE 


STATE 


are of public- 


Mr. Harry 


Theillustrations on pages 547 to 553 
houses in and around Carlisle, designed by 
Redfern, the Government architect. 

“The Malt Shovel,” Carlisle, is close to the Cattle Mar- 
ket and has a garage for five cars, stabling with stalls for 
Chere are no public 
rooms upstairs. The compact central service, the ample 
lavatory accommodation for both sexes, and the wash- 
house should be noted. A most skilful piecc 

“The Apple Tree,” Carlisle (Figs. 2 and 3), has 
accommodation for men only, women only, and mixed, 
and to suit all purses; there is extra space for week-end 


eight horses, and a market room. 


of planning. 


trade, and here again is a central service andwell-arranged 
lavatories on both floors. 

Fig. 4 is of a new inn, Warwick Road, Carlisle, which 
is as yet unnamed ; it has been built adjoining the Post 
Office on a rectangular site. As in ‘““The Apple Tree,” 
public rooms are on two floors, lasses and both 


Service counters behind the central stair ase are 





SeXes. 

considerably shorter than in the two previous Carlisle 
houses illustrated. ‘The planning is clever and accom- 
plished. Externally the building is faced with glazed 


terra-cotta ware; the roof is covered with green glazed 
pantiles, Hispano-Moresquc in ceneral ( h iracter. ‘I he 
question might perhaps be asked whether it is too 
stylistic for Carlisle. 


The outstanding quality, both externally and intern- 


ally, of the delightful little house, **The Rose and Crown,” 
Upperby, Carlisle (Figs. 5, 6 and 7), is charm. On the 
plan should be noted the roomy off-sales department, 
with its entrance quite apart from other entrances. There 
is only one counter (and this short), and complete separa- 
tion of public bar; there is a tea room, and again con- 
veniently placed lavatories. Outside are a_ bowling 
green, a formal garden with aloggia and terrace. The in- 
terior of the tea room should be contrasted with the 
typical evil-smelling, fly-infested Victorian “pub”! 
‘The Coach and Horses,’ Kingstown, to the north of 
Carlisle (Figs. 8 and g), 1s a successful example of the 
use of multi-coloured brickwork. It is a small, simple 
building set back a little from the general building line on 
the main road to Scotland. The plan provides every- 
thing that the habitueés of a small country inn can desire. 
Note the separate approach to the tea and club room. 
while there is intercommunication between all thre 
public rooms, with lavatories for all; note also the in- 
genious way the small off-sales department is arranged off 
the entrance lobby to the smoking room and public bar. 
Other new model inns of equal merit in and around 
Carlisle are: ** The Cumberland Inn,’’ Botchergate, Car- 
lisle; ** he Spinners’ Arms,’’ Cummersdale; ‘The Black 
Lion,’ Durdar; **The Horse and Farrier,’’ Raffles, Car- 
lisle; and **The Green Bank,”’ Carleton. The last-named 
is in part old, and here Mr. Redfern has accepted th 
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simp): Cumberland vernacular of the old wing to dic- 
tate tie design of the new, and the result is exactly right, 
both {or locale and purpose. I was greatly intrigued with 
the licht, cheerful! colour of the interior. 

[lo mv regret, time is too limited to illustrate these, and 


it is equally impossible to touch upon the earlier war- 
time inns first erected under State management, and, for 
the same reason, one must exclude the numerous general 
improvement schemes, 


INNS IN THE LONDON DISTRICT* 

“The Downham Tavern,” on the L.C.C. Housing Es- 
tate at Downham, Kent, designed by Mr. F. G. Newn- 
hamand Mr. W. H. Fleeming, joint architects, for Messrs. 
Barclay, Perkins and Co., Ltd., was opened in the early 
part of 1930, and it is claimed for it that it is ““England’s 
biggest and best improved tavern.”” It may be “the 
biggest,”’ but itis by no means “the best.”’ It is far too 
big, for one thing. Why should there be this one colossal 
house to serve so large an area, having, I understand, a 
population of about 30, 000? The answer, I suppose, is 
L.C.C. policy for the time being. There is a total absence 
of stand-up bars. Reduction in length rather than com- 
plete suppression, I think, would have been wiser, and 
probably so drastic an experiment (by the owners, | 
understand) is unlikely to be repeated, if for no other 
reason than the increased cost of waiting, and the em- 
barrassment of customers about tipping. This house re- 
quires a staff of thirty-five. Bars actually exist, but are 
inaccessible to the public, being hidden by glazed 
screens. A large recreation hall is this inn’s most striking 
feature. The tea room is also a food and sweet shop, and 
on the opposite side of the building is the off-sales de- 
partment, with adjacent bottled beer store. There is a 
garden servery off the recreation hall, 
facing the lawn on the west side, for 
summer use. I believe there are some- ‘ 
thing like thirty-six lavatories in the 
building! 

‘The Cherry Tree’’ at Becontree, 
near Ilford, isa beerhouse only, without 
at present wine or spirit licence. Mr. 
C.C. Winmi!! collaborated with Mr. F. 
G. Newnham, surveyor to Messrs. Bar- 
clay, Perkins and Co., Ltd.,inthedesign, aoe f 
which is of a normal size; the staff of / 4 
twenty-two allsleep in. About 50 meals 
are served each dav. In plan this inn | pe 
has points of resemblance with ‘The | 
Fellowship Inn” at Bellingham, the 
first of Messrs. Barclay’s “Anchor Tav- 
erns,’and,asat Downham, the tea room 


*Other inns in the London district mentioned 
by Mr. Basil Oliver were ‘The Belle Vue.” 
Clapham Common, Mr. G. G. Macfarlane, for 
Messrs. Watney, Combe, Reid and Co., and 
“The Trafalgar Arms,” Tooting, by Mr. Joseph 
Hill, for Messrs. Hodgsons’ Kingston Brewery. 
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has a counter for the sale of cooked food, groceries and 
sweets. Incidentally it might be mentioned that some of 
the customers of this house are incredibly mischievous and 
unappreciative of all that h: is been so well provided for 
their comfort. 

“The Robin Hood,” Becontree (Fig. 10), was designed by 
Mr.T. F. Ingram for Messrs. Whitbread and Co., Ltd.. one 
of only two houses serving a population growing into six 
figures; there is consequently embarrassing congestion at 
week-ends, especially at the peak hour of about 9 p.m. on 
Saturdays. Such crowds add greatly to the difficulties of 
supervision, which must be well- nigh impossible. The size 
is, however, adequate for normal conditions durine the 
greater part of the week. ‘The planning is simple and 
straightforward, with a central service and manager’s 
office in a key position. The pleasant facilities provided 
here for safely “‘parking”’ children, instead of the pathetic 
little groups which we have all seen waiting outside inns 
while their parents are inside, are greatly appreciated, as I 
have seen for myself on a fine Sunday evening last summer, 
when the garden (illuminated after dark) is full of happy, 
laughing children. There are a concert hall, winter garden 
and tea room, with space at the back for open-air dancing 

another novel idea The off-sales department is too 
small; this, I understand, is likely to be remedied in the 
future by the building of a separate and larger off-sales 
shop, as is now sometimes preferred. There are no public 
rooms upstairs, and again no club room, for which there is 
here, again, a demand, although I believe club rooms are 
available on the outskirts of this L.C.C. Becontree Estate. 

“The Grapes Hotel,”? Uxbridge Road, Hayes, Middle- 
sex, is another of Messrs. Whitbread’s new houses, this 


time designed by Mr. Robert G. Muir, who has given the 
exterior an English domestic character. 


It was opened in 
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Fic. 10.—*THE Rosin Hoop,” BECONTRE! 


T. F. Ingram, Architect 
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July 1930, and serves a large new ential area; the ately described in The Architects’ Journal as expressiny “ts 
accommodation is somewhat simi The Robin personality and purpose through its proportion, rh: thm 
Hood” at Becontree. Gardens at the back extend to over and restraint.’’ Messrs. Benskins are fortunate in hei; 


and include a miniature putting cout 


there is a car and lorry park. 


an acre, 


C5 and 


“The Rest Hotel,”’ Kenton, near Har -on-the-Hill, 
also by Mr. Robert G. Muir, is one of Mes Whitbread 
and Co.’s most recent houses; in fact, 1t 1s not com- 


pleted. Depth and space under t 


utilised for a large masonic h 


| 
ve peen 


on the 


lower ground floor. The large ki floo1 
will be capable of dealing wit! hundred 
dinners at once. 

“Che Berkeley Arms Hotel.” on the G West Road 
at Cranford, Middlesex, designed for M Benskin’s 
Watford Brewery, Ltd., by Mr. E. B. M hich 
was opened for business on Mat ternally a 
striking building, rather suggest chateau 
in miniature. Here there is a meal 1 r lorry-drivers 
and chauffeurs adjacent to tl | < Lhe 
back. The restaurant, with its loggia , looks on 
to an attractive formal garden, wit rden to the 
north of it. ‘The grounds extend to four 

Another inn by M Mus: Bull and 
Butcher,” Whetstone. This hous ypropri- 


GROUND 


THE GREYHOUN WEMBLEY, 


EB. MUSMAS 





architect, and are to be congratulated on encour: zing 
such a high standard of design. 

In the design of *“*The Greyhound” at Wembley 
Figs. 11 and 12) Mr. Musmanis at his best, I think, 
and **Vhe Bull and Butcher’’ illustrate two of the im 
satisfactory public-house designs I know. ‘The | 
in fact, **The Bull and Butcher” elone ated. 


hound”? is, 
with the end rooms set at a slight angle to the 


iin 
central portion, one of the secrets of its success. ‘| tall 
mullioned and transomed upper windows _h. no 


shutters, nor are any here needed. Each design secins to 
me exactly right in treatment. Note, again, the ¢ 


ptic- 
ally-headed doorways, formed of specially selected 
moulded tiles. Vhe excellent service and supervision 


arrangement of the ground floor is quite clear from the 
plan, where should be noted short counters. ‘The clu 
dining room, the only public room upstairs, is served 
by a lift from the kitchen. The tenant’s bedrooms have 
as fires. On the second floor there are three bedrooms. 


yand 


a bathroom, boxroom and w.c. 

“The Claremont Arms,’’ Esher, Surrey (Figs. 18 anc 
19), is by Mr. Joseph Hill, for Messrs. Hodgson’s. The 
simplicity and successful fenestration of this most satisfy- 
ing little front greatly appeal to me, and I like the wa 
in which Mr. Hill has made a virtue of necessity by 
employing good lettering with a cartouche below to con- 
centrate, without too much emphasis, interest on th 
In this case the front is 
finished with rec onstructed stone of a light brown colow 
applied as stucco with a rough texture. The compact 
plan really explains itself at a glance. ‘The parlour be- 


hind the 


central por tion of his elevation. 


service bar iS for the licence-holder’s OWT) USE 


The absence of an off-sales department will again b 
Lhe first and second floors are utilised only for 
staff, which, in 
] 


onsists of himself and his wife, with a waiting maid for 


, | 
noticed, 


the licence-holder and _ his this case, 


Nest 


purposes only. This is the Jast example I cai 


show trom what I cal! the London District. 


THE 
Phe Brookhill 


hie. 13 


BIRMINGHAM DISTRIC!] 
Tavern,’’? Alum Rock Road, 


Bi 
. designed by Mr. George Bernard Co 


Messrs. Harrison and Cox, is typical of the thoroug! y 
hich Messrs. Mitchells and Builers, Ltd., have se 
rebuilding their properties. This exterior is quit 

( ified being dominated bv two well-p! ct 


00 massive) chimnev-stacks. I vent 


re substitution of plain elazine tor 
the ground-floor windows woul 
nprovement, but as this rather fussy form « 
On rs fi Ue ntly in manv of Messrs. Mitchells an 
the : 


le of the e irden lavout as \ 


Butlers’ houses, it not be 


ay 


] } 


architect's choice 
shows the whe 


of the ground floor. ‘The bowling green, for! 


iden, and pay ilion with dressing rooms, cispenst 
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bar, and promenade between, serve to show what the 
modern inn has become according to the high standard 
set for Birmingham by Messrs. Mitchells and Butlers, 
Ltd., and their architects. 

* The Fox Hollies Inn,’? Acocks Green, Birmingham, 
by Mr. Edwin F. Reynolds, of Messrs. Wood and Ken- 
drick and Edwin F. Reynolds, for Messrs. Mitchells and 
Butlers, is in a modernised Queen Anne style. The plan 
swell worth studying, with its loggia and broad stone- 
paved terrace looking on to the bowling green. There is 
adraw-up in front, a most convenient and, in these days, 
most essential feature. 


CARDIFF 
Mr. Perey Thomas, of Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy 
designed ‘“The Birchgrove Inn,” 
rigs. 14 and 15), for Messrs. S. A. Brain and Co., Ltd., 
{the Old Brewery, Cardiff; it is a building of character, 
nd [ particularly like the way in which the massive 
himney-stacks dominate the front. The women’s room, 
with its own lavatory attached; the skittle alley, and the 


Thomas, 


long counters in bar and smoking room are most note- 
worthy points of the plan. 


Cardiff 


‘THE GREYHOUND,” WEMBLEY 


E, B. Musman, Architect 


Skittle alleys are features of most of the public-house. 
in this district, just as bowling greens are in the Midlands 
and in the North. It will be observed that the architect 
has so placed his skittle alley that drinks can be con- 
veniently served from the bar, and lavatory accommoda- 
tion is arranged common to both. 

It would seem that so-called **perpendicular drinking”’ 
is still preferred in Cardiff. 

Mr. Percy Thomas has informed me that ‘The only 
important point which the local magistrates like is that 
the service parts be continuous. This enables the land- 
lord to have complete supervision of all departments from 
behind the bar.” 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
“The Plough,’ Boothen, Stoke-on-Trent* (Fig. 16), 
which was designed by Mr. R. 'T. Longden, of Messrs. 
Loneden and Venables, for Messrs. Parker’s (Burslem) 
Brewery Co., was built in 1926, at a total cost of £/7,200, 
at the rate of 1s. 4}d. per cubic foot for the complete 


building. Because of the foul and smoke-laden atmo- 


‘The Travellers’ Rest,’ Leekbrook, Staffs, also by Mr. R. ‘T 


Longden, for the same company, was mentioned, 
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FI [HE BROOKHILL TAVERN,”’ BIRMINGHAM 
George Bernard Cox. Architect 
sphere of the Potteries, the sash-boxit tc., of the shelter, who fetch their own drinks, as the local licensing 
windows have been painted dark, though Mr. Longden regulations prohibit waiters serving outside the building. A 
agrees that, had circumstances permitte¢ ll light paint serving bar has recently been erected at the north end of 
for the woodwork would have added to tl ttractiveness the loggia.”’? There is no tea room, since there is no 
of the exterior. The planning is clever! trived for demand for one in this particular locality, nor is there a 
a difficult corner site. The placing of the lavatories is club room. The living room on ground floor is more 
both novel and good, the men’s off each of the two properly a staff dining and sitting room. Upstairs are the 
entrance halls, and the women’s above, approached by manager’s living quarters and five staff bedrooms. The 
a staircase, for access to them alone, from each hall. The whole of the furniture of *“The City Arms”’ was designed 
common form of direct access from street to public rooms and made by Messrs. Gordon Russell, Ltd., of Broadway. 


has been entirely eliminated. 


LEICESTER 
“The City Arms,” Leicester (Fig. 18), designed by 
Messrs. Pick, Everard, Keayand Gimson. for Messrs. Ever- 
ard and Co., Ltd., is a quiet and pleasant-looking building, 
It is situated on the fringe of one of Leicester’s largest 
housing schemes, and consequently is in 
locality. Its without land or furnis 
£14,670. Apart from a double skittle alley, 
terrace, a sunk rose garden and lawn, the 
feature about this house is a pram shelter, 


rathe1 
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a poor 
cost, ung, was 
a paved 
most novel 
enclosed bv 
sliding glazed doors, as usually required by the owners 
of this house. Another point upon which I questioned the 
architects was why the outdoor or off-sales department 


was in such an unusual position, and tl inswer they 
gave me was that ‘“‘there is rene tendency in 
Leicester and district to keep the forecourts clear of the 
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he off-sales department at 


public 
the back. The serving hatch to the off-sales department 


hence the position of t 


also serves customers using the skittle alley and pram 


BRIGHTON 

“The Richmond Hotel,” Brighton (Fig. 17 
by Mr. John L. Denman, of Messrs. Denmanand Son, for 
the Kemptown Brewery. No contrast could well be more 
striking than the comparison between the original house 
and the present; it affords a most convincing indication 
of improvement in taste. The simplicity of the planning 
is admirable, and I think that the clever way in which 
Mr. Denman has adapted it to the much reduced and 
awkwardly shaped site, necessitated by street widening, 
was an inspiration. The central service is here particu- 
larly compact, easy for supervision, labour-saving, and 
equally convenient for both bars, with the off-sales 
department between them. The omission of a third public 
room on the ground floor undoubtedly simplified the 
planning problem. The feature of the house is the large 
club room, occupying practically the whole of the first 
floor. The tenant’s quarters are on the top floor, with a 
food lift down to the club room servery from the kitchen 
above. 


, was rebuilt 
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‘THe BIRCHGROVE INN,”’ 
CARDIFF 


PLAN AND ELEVATION 


Percy Thomas, Architect 
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CAMBRIDGE 

‘The Rose and Crown,”’ Newmarket Road, Cam- 
bridge (Figs. 1,19 and 20). This inn has been illus- 
trated rather frequently, I am afraid, but it shows 
yet another corner treatment. It was built in 1928 
for Messrs. Greene, King and Sons, Ltd., at a 
cost of £4,501. Mr. Laurence Turner carved the 
Ancaster stone panels, and Mr. G. Kruger Gray 
designed the owners’ plaque, which was made by 
Messrs. Doulton and Co. in coloured glazed earth- 
enware. The all-external lavatory accommodation 
adjoins the entrance to the yard on the right of the 
ground-floor plan. Owing to there being a public 
underground convenience in the middle of the 
road, opposite the main entrance, fewer lavatories 
were provided than would otherwise have been the 
case. The club room, on the first floor, is carried 
right up to the roof, for better ventilation, and it is 
becoming more and more extensively used. The 
floor is of Columbian pine, in narrow widths, partly 
covered by natural colour grey hair-carpet. Mottled 
red linoleum has been used for the dado, to harmo- 
nise with the roofing tiles used for the chimney- 
piece. The figure in the niche is a bronzed plaster 
cast of Donatello’s ‘St. George.”? On the walls of 
this room, as well as on those of the three ground- 
floor public rooms, are framed L.N.E.R. posters, 
mostly by Mr. Fred Taylor, with a few by Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, R.A. All the tables are of Columbian 
pine with tops of Western hemlock, cellulose finished, 
to resist beer stains, etc. 
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Fic. 16.—*TuHe PLouGu,’’ BOOTHEN, STOKE-ON-TRENT 
R. T. Longden. Arct 
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RURAL ESSEX 


“The Stone and Fagot,” Little Yeldham,Essex (Fie. 21). 
is a wayside inn, a mere beerhouse on the smallest scale. 
in the heart ofrural Essex. It was rebuilt, to my designs, 
after a fire many years ago, at a then cost of £67., for 
Messrs. Oliver Bros. Here an attempt was made to per- 
petuate the local traditional manner, with the external 
plastering scratched with a comb in a rough guilloche 
pattern when the lime stucco was wet. Nothing was left 
of the ancient thatched building after the fire except the 
boarded gate on the left, and an oven bakehouse and 
scullery at the N.E. corner, and these were incorporated 
with the new building, which has only two public rooms, 
the bar on the left and the bar parlour (with bay. in the 
middle. The 3-light window beyond is that to the 
tenant’s living room. 


SIX OLD CITY INN SIGNS 

Illustration No. 22 is of six old city inn signs in the 
Guildhall Museum. Three of these, of the late seven- 
teenth century, are of stone; another, of a plaster cast, 
is from a stone Ape and Apple, 2 feet 1 inch by 1 foot 
8 inches by 7 inches, from Philip Lane. The Boar's 
Head,a panel 1 foot 7 inches by 1 foot 4} inches by 
g inches, in high relief and coloured, came from the 
famous hostelry of that name in Eastcheap, where now 
stands the statue of King William IV. The ‘Three 
Crowns, measuring 2 feet by 1 foot 9 inches by 43 inches, 
was formerly at Lambeth Hill ; and the Three Kings, of 
approximately the same size—i.e., 2 feet 1 inch by 1 foot 
g inches by 2} inches—was once in Bucklersbury. The 
Goose and Gridiron sign, 2 feet 2 inches by 2 feet by 
1 foot 1 inch, of wood and iron, is thought to date from 
the early nineteenth century, and used to be in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. The 2 feet 10} inch by 2 feet 13 inch panel 
of blue and white Dutch tiles, forming the sign of the 
Cock and Bottle,c. 1700, was formerly 
in Cannon Street, presumably on the 
site ofa still extant Victorian inn there 
ofthe same name. ‘This last is yet an- 
other decorative way of denoting the 
name of a public-house, and is one 
that might well be revived where 
colour in an impervious form is de- 
sired. I show all these (by the courtesy 
of the Curator of the Guildhall 
Museum) as suggestions for possible 
variants from the more usual painted 


sign. 


7 


GERMAN STEEL FURNITURE 

My final illustration formed the 
frontispiece of the July 1931 number ot 
Innen-Dekoration, a delightful maga- 
Sie Soyecres zinepublished in Darmstadt. Actually 
it is of a reading room, and was de- 
signed by Professor Walter Gropius 
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for the German Building Ex- 
hibition held in Berlin last 
year. | show this as a distinct 
possibility for the furnishing of 
the pu slic-house of the future. 
This particular example does 
not suggest an operating thea- 


tre, as so much steel furniture e 
does. [tis undeniably more hy- é 
gienic than red sodden plush, r 
and who could prefer dusty 2 
aspidistras and palms to so Ro 
charming an alternative as / 


dwarf trees and shrubs in pots, 

now so much (with almost the 

entire Cactus family) in favour re 
for decorative purposes, by 

modern German designers? 

Surely, too, if one aims at a | ewan 
light and airy ‘‘atmosphere”’ | 

for public-house interiors, one 

can, if the central heating 

system is functioning properly, 

safely ignore the inevitable ai 
hackneyed criticism ‘“‘It looks 

cold’’? 


CONCLUSIONS AND ; 
REFLECTIONS ESS 

One of the most marked 
differences between the con- 
ditions in Carlisle and the 
usual competitive conditions in other towns is that in 
Carlisle separate off-sales shops have been provided 
in convenient positions which take the place of 
grocers’ licences, and do the greater part of the off- 
sale trade of the city. This has made it possible to 
omit the provision for off-sales in many of the new or 
reconstructed houses, a result which naturally helps 
to make for simplified planning. 

There is a growing tendency also in the large new 
licensed houses in the outer suburbs of London to 
make a quite separate shop for the off-sales, but in 
the same block of buildings. This is so in the case of 
Messrs. Whitbread’s ‘“‘Rest Hotel,” now being built 
at Kenton, Middlesex. 

I can recall others such as ‘“The Green Man,” 
Southend Village, Catford (Messrs. Watney’s), and 
of “The Railway Hotel,’ Edgware (Messrs. Tru- 
man’s). 

Of course, there is many an urban inn all over the 
country without an off-sales department, where a 
grocer happens to have a licence near by, and, on the 
other hand, I ought to mention that the public- 
houses in the State-managed Cumberland villages, 
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Fic. 18.—**THe Crry Arms,” LEICESTER 


Messrs. Pick, Everard and Gimson, Architects 


outside Carlisle, have off-sales departments, but again 
instead of grocers’ licences. 

It will be seen from the plans of the State-managed 
houses that without exception all are adequately 
provided with lavatories (for both sexes) always most 
conveniently situated. Others of my plans show that 
the lavatory provision does not always reach the Car- 
lisle standard. I know how much importance Mr. 
Redfern, and his assistant architect, Mr. Joseph 
Seddon, attach to the question of lavatory accom- 
modation. It isin this respect that architects working 
for brewers can profit most by a close study of the 
Carlisle plans. 

In designing an inn, one of the pitfalls for the 
architect is to avoid making it look like a bank, or 
like council offices or some technical institute. I can 
think of several instances of both. 

A public-house should, in fact, look what it is, but 
without being too “‘pubby,” and it should be free 
externally from all paper advertisements. The archi- 
tect should have complete control over the lettering, 
which should be preferably in bronze gilt, or, at any 
rate, of simple Roman form, and restricted to the 
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Fic. 19.—**THE ROsE AND CROwN.”” NEWMARKET R CAMBRID 
Jasil Oliver, Architect 


name of the house and the firm whose property it is 
and whose products are on sale within. 
Pictorial signs should 


be adopted 
possible and the wrought ironwork in connection 
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with them should be simple, designed by the a:. hi- 
tect, and executed by a smith who knows his ‘ob, 
Where the name of the house does not lend its« |’ to 
pictorial treatment, unaffected legible lettering 
should be adopted. Large scale sheets of suitable 
types are now obtainable, at 6d. each, from the \ ic- 
toria and Albert Museum. 

Most of us are familiar with the delightful signs 
painted by Mr. Ralph Ellis, of Arundel, for Messrs, 
Henty and Constable, to be seen on the Portsmouth 
Road and elsewhere in Surrey and Sussex. 

Mr. E. M. Dinkel, of the Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington, is another artist who understands 
the true heraldic spirit which should be the essence 
of good sign-painting. Successful examples of his 
work are to be found in Carlisle. 

Realistic easel pictures are quite the wrong thing 
for the purpose, and do not “tell” at a distance, as, 
of course, they should. 

It will have been seen from the slides how varied, 
apart from first essentials, are the requirements of 
public-houses, according to locality and circum- 
stances which brings me back to my remark, quite 
eaily in this paper, that there was no golden rule. It 
seems that one can have almost anything incorporat- 
ed with an inn, such as a theatre, as at “The Grey- 
hound,” at Croydon; a Masonic Temple, as in “The 
Railway Hotel,’ Edgware, and “The Rest Hotel,” 
Kenton; recreation and assembly halls of various 
sizes; winter gardens, garden pavilions, bowling 
greens, formal gardens, loggias, terraces, pergolas 
as at ** The Globe,” at Longtown, Cumberland), a 
putting green as at ‘ The Grapes,” at Hayes; cai 
and lorry parks; skittle alleys; pram shelter (as at 
The City Arms,” Leicester); shops for cooked food, 
groceries and sweets; soup kitchens, as in ‘The 
Pheasant,” in one of the poorer districts of Carlisle; 
reading and writing rooms, as in some of the State- 
managed houses; children’s playgrounds, as at 
Becontree; and, of course, billiard rooms and club 
rooms. I have even heard of a public-house-cum- 
swimming bath mooted, but whatever inspirations 
may go to the making of future English inns, they 
must depend for their realisation on a successful co- 
operation between architects and brewers, when the 
licensing magistrates permit. 

I still have hopes of a “* Merrie England” once again 
if only Mrs. Grundy and her miserable offspring, 
D.O.R.A., could be certified as definitely insane 
and “put away!” 
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lic. 20.—INTERIOR OF CLUB Room, **THE Ros! 





AND Crown,”? NEWMARKET ROAD, CAMBRIDGE 


{Basil Oliver, Architect 


Vote of Thanks 


Sir JOHN SYKES, K.C.B.: Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen,—I highly appreciate the honour of being called upon 
to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Basil Oliver. I recognise that 
most of those present would be better qualified than I am to 
comment on the extensive range of technical questions which 
Mr. Oliver’s stimulating paper has suggested to us. But Mr. 
Oliver, as some of us might perhaps have expected of him, not 
only dwelt a good deal on the wider and non-technical aspects 
of his subject, but also at a very early stage in the proceedings, 
he contrived to slip away from the inn and to settle down in the 
public-house. This, I must admit, makes it a little easier for me 
to follow him. 

The public-house supplies a felt want; in fact, the public- 
house has to supply a vast variety of felt wants; from inclination 
or necessity, it is the daily resort of millions. It must, therefore, 
be to the advantage not only of the millions who resort to it, 
but also of the millions who do not, that it should become a help 


and Discussion 


rather than a hindrance, in our general advance towards higher 
standards. My own experience—and I am not speaking of 
Carlisle alone—has convinced me that this, though perhaps not 
easy, is perfectly possible. 

Now, it is obvious that architecture, even in its widest sense, 
cannot, by itself, make the public-house of the future all that 
the public-house of the future ought to be. But I think that 
what we have heard and seen this evening will serve to make it 
perfectly clear that it is to the architect that we must look to 
set it on its feet and to give it a fair chance, and that the archi- 
tect’s active co-operation will continue to be needed at almost 
every step. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to exaggerate the progress 
which has been made in the last few years, and it illustrates the 
manner in which architecture and public opinion act and react 
upon each other, more so, perhaps, than in the case of any other 
art. I should not be surprised, notwithstanding the present 
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Fic. 21 “THE STONE AND Facor.”? LirrteE YELDHAM, EssEx 
Basil Oliver, Architect 


bleak financial outlook, if the history-book of the future 
whether fifteen or fifty years hence I should not like to prophesy 
-will take its readers back to the very year in which we are now 
living, and will contain, as a matter of course, some such 
passage as this:—**There had for several years been a steadily 
growing movement away from the almost incredible type of 
public-house which once abounded in every large town, and of 
which a full-sized specimen is on view in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum.” The history-book will probably add that 
two or three actual survivals may still be found in the back 
streets of Glasgow. ““This movement” (it will go on to say 
**was brought to a head by the Report of Lord Amulree’s Com- 
mission in 1932; and from about that date the demand that the 
old type should be utterly abolished became general and in- 
sistent. But several years passed before the country was elfect- 
ively covered with public-houses of the varied modern types. 
These cheerful and comfortable houses of refreshment and 
recreation were erected”’ (I am still reading from the history- 
book) “*by a succession of many of our best architects, on lines 
which have developed naturally from the designs of the archi- 
tectural pioneers of the movement’’—on the lines, in fact, 


which Mr. Oliver has so well brought to our notice this evening. 

This may be a common-place of history, and in that case, 
unless [ am much mistaken, the historian will go on to describe 
how, while this social and architectural transformation was 
becoming more and more complete, it was found that most of 





the troublesome features of our old Licensing laws—their 
complexities, their anomalies and their restrictions—either 
disappeared automatically, or were found capable of repeal 
without controversy. 

rruly a consummation devoutly to be wished, and for Mr. 
Oliver—and not for Mr. Oliver alone—a Paradise Regained. 

It is with these hopes, Sir, that I have the greatest possible 
pleasure in moving a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Oliver. 

he Rt. Hon. LORD AMULREE, P.C., G.B.E.:Mr. Chair- 
man, my Lord, ladies and gentlemen,—It gives me great 
pleasure to second the vote of thanks which has been so felici- 
tously proposed by Sir John Sykes. Mr. Oliver is to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent paper he has read. Papers like his 
are bound to have a healthy influence on the inn-keeping 
industry and to be an encouragement to the growing body of 
enlightened and progressive inn-keepers and hotel-keepers. 

Mr. Oliver passed certain strictures on the Licensing Jus- 
tices, and I noticed that those strictures received a certain 
amount of support from you. I should like to say a word or 
two on behalf of the poor down-trodden justices! They are 
blamed for much. They cannot enter into a controversy and 
defend themselves. They are in the position akin to that of a 
judge and have to allow all criticism to go by default. 

Iwo points made by Mr. Oliver I should like to notice. Mr. 
Oliver referred to the justices refusing to approve plans for 
altering or improving the premises. The position of justices 
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with reference to plans is an embarrassing one. It is only within 
the {ast thirty years that they were given power to approve 
plans and two years later they were empowered to refuse re- 
dund int licenses on payment of compensation. Looking back 
over the last thirty years, no one can reasonably dispute that 
there were too many public-houses and some of the worst type. 
Far-sceing benches prepared schemes for the extinction of un- 
necessary houses, and pursuant to such schemes many houses 
have been closed with compensation. But the closing of re- 
dundant houses can, under the existing law, only proceed at a 
slow pace, limited by the amount of money in the compensation. 
fund available for compensation. If a house were to be im- 
proved with the justices’ sanction and the licence afterwards 
taken away on the ground of redundancy, the owner, whether 
brewer or private individual, would have reason to complain 
on equitable grounds, although he had been paid compensation. 
he difficulty is due rather to the provisions of the existing law 
than to the justices who have to administer that law. The 
Royal Commission dealt with this matter and recommended 
certain amendments by which the difficulty would be avoided. 

Mr. Oliver also reflected on certain justices who had refused 
the transfer of a licence from a congested area to a non-con- 
gested area, that is, an “‘ordinary removal,”’ as it is called in the 
Licensing Act. The application to remove a licence from one 
site to another—the ordinary removal—has become popular 
since the Courts held that no monopoly value is payable on a 
removal. Monopoly value is payable to the Treasury on the 
grant of a new licence. By obtaining a removal to the new site, 
payment of monopoly value is thus avoided. A licence worth a 
small sum may by removal to the new site become one worth a 
large sum, As guardians of the public purse, justices have to 
scrutinise very carefully these cases of removal, and it generally 
requires a strong case to justify a removal. It was probably to 
escape monopoly value that Mr. Oliver’s clients applied for a 
removal. It was an astute move which did not come off. I may 
add that the Licensing Commission recommends the abolition 
of the “ordinary removal” and also of monopoly value. The 
result would be, if the recommendation is adopted, that all 
applicants for new licences, whether possessing other licences or 
not, would be on the same footing. 

I am glad that Mr. Oliver paid the tribute he did to the 
enlightened policy of some of the brewery companies in the 
matter of the improved public-house. The enlightened policy 
of such men as Sir William Waters Butler and Mr. Thomas 
Skurray is worthy of all praise. If all brewers were like them 
and the firms mentioned by Mr. Oliver in his paper, there 
would be no licensing problem to-day, or, if there were, it 
would be an entirely different one. 

In the old coaching days the hospitality of the inn was a 
marked feature of English social life. The coaches in due course 
gave way to the railway train, and the inns languished. The 
age of the motor makes a new challenge to the inns. Will the 
inns accept the challenge? The traveller wants a comfortable 
resting place for the night and a tariff adjusted within the reach 
of a not too-well filled purse. If the inn-keepers would keep 
these two factors in view and act upon them, they would do 
much to popularise the hostelries of this old country. 

We have here to-night one of the most progressive inn- 
keepers in England, Mr. Fothergill, of Thame. I do not know 
Whether any of you have visited his inn, but if you have you 
will have seen what a country inn in a small town can be. 

The Report of the Licensing Commission recommended that 
there should be a more rapid reduction of the unnecessary or 
redundant public-houses in congested areas. It also recom- 
mended that there should be adopted a policy of improvement 
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of the houses, which remained, by reconditioning and recon- 
struction. If these recommendations become law, there is an 
opportunity for the architect. The Commission was satisfied, 
as Mr. Oliver has reminded us, after careful consideration, that 
the conditions of the best type of public-house were a dis- 
couragement to insobriety. Certain brewery companies, as he 
also reminded us, are carrying out a policy of improvement; 
but an improved house here and there is not enough. It should 
become universal. The strict monastic seclusion from the oute1 
world by means of frosted glass, and the haunting smell of stale 
beer, generally associated with the old type of public-house, 
must give way to airy, roomy and well-lighted premises. The 
improved house must take on something of the atmosphere of 
the old English inn. 

I am glad Mr. Oliver dealt in his paper with the Carlisle 
undertaking. This undertaking, managed by the State, was 
fortunate in securing the services of one of your distinguished 
members, Mr. Redfern. Mr. Redfern will leave behind him a 
monument more enduring than bricks and mortar. He has cap- 
tured the spirit of the Border City, and designed different types 
of houses which are a tribute to his artistic and professional 
skill. This new type of public house, with its management, has 
an important influence on the social life of the district. Not 
only has it tended to increase sobriety, but it is the opinion of 
many of the leading citizens of Carlisle and others that the 
amenities provided in the public houses belonging to the State 
have created or stimulated a demand amongst customers for 
better conditions in their own homes. 

While referring to Carlisle I ought to mention the name of 
Mr. Mitchell, the general manager. The business and social 
success of the undertaking has been largely due to him. 

There is no reason why the Trade should not emulate Car- 
lisle. About 95 per cent. of the licensed premises in England 
and Wales are “‘tied’? to brewers, who have thus a virtual 
monopoly. It is open to the Trade to combine among them- 
selves, and, with the co-operation of the licensing Justices, 
create a new Carlisle, which would rival the old Carlisle in all 
its improvements. Here, then, is a further opportunity. It 
would enable the architect to display his skill in design, both 
internal and external, and it would put to the test the claim of 
the Trade, that, given similar facilities, they would outstrip Car- 
lisle, not only in the design of new houses and in re-conditioning 
old ones, but in the reduction of insobriety. 

It gives me, Sir, great pleasure to second this vote of thanks 
to Mr. Oliver. 

Alderman EWART G. CULPIN [F.]: Before we hear 
speeches from other distinguished visitors, may I say a word in 
defence of the London County Council? Mr. Basil Oliver 
and the audience in applauding his statements seemed to agree 

was critical of the action taken by the London County Coun- 
cil with regard to their inns. Speaking from the sociological 
point of view, I think the London County Council is doing a 
great deal to carry out the tradition of the Carlisle experiment. 
It has got to be remembered that the London County Council 
has as its tenants, or will have in the next few years, something 
like a quarter of a million people, and in determining its housing 
policy it has had to have regard to the conditions that obtained 
on their out-county estates before the Council took them over. 
With regard to the Becontree estate, which has been particu- 
larly referred to, I happen to have been living, for many years, 
close to that estate, and, being a member of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, I frequently took oppor- 
tunities of visiting that estate, particularly on Saturday even- 
ings, to see what was happening. It is most interesting to recall 
what was taking place at those times, and compare it with what 
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is happening now. I have several times seen, on a wet Saturday 
night, a crowd of some hundred people queueing up outside an 


old public house to get served with beer, carrying all sorts of 


vessels to contain that delectable liquor. But at the present 
time, in some of the inns which have been provided at Becon- 
tree by reason of the persuasion of the late Chairman of the 
Housing Committee of the Council, Sir Cecil Levita, there are 
some excellently appointed inns where a man does not neces- 
sarily go alone for alcoholic liquor. He can take his wife and 
family with him and if he wants a cup of tea he can go in and 
get it, without being pressed to take alcoholic liquor. That, I 
think, is a step forward. The L.C.C. is not a temperance reform 
organisation, and has not set itself out to interfere with the 


habits of the people, but it is definitely against that practice of 


‘perpendicular drinking’? which has been alluded to. We 
believe that by providing a type of accommodation, which will 
allow people to sit down at tables and enjoy their liquor as they 
wish, with friendly conversation and other amenities, we shall 
do something to get rid of the disgraceful scenes which were 
typical of the old public houses which did exist, and which 
every one now joins in condemning. I think the London 
County Council, though it may be said that their restrictive 
policy has resulted in there being so few public houses on the 
estate, are acting wisely in looking after the interests of their 
tenants in this way. And though I am, in a general way, in per- 
manent opposition to the policy of the London County Council 
at the present time, I think that in this matter they have acted 
well, and that their policy has been responsible for bringing 
some creditable examples of the modern public house and inn 
to the public notice. There is another point bearing on the 
criticism of the Council in this respect, and that is this: the 
Council are not the licensing authority. In the last few years 
they have sanctioned sites being let for a number of model inns 
and have supported applications by brewers for licences. Owing 
to a distorted view of what constitutes real temperance reform, 
the justices have, in many cases, refused these licenses, with the 
consequence that instead of there being accommodation in 
spacious well-arranged and architecturally satisfying inns, the 
tenants are driven off the estates and find their solace in places 
where conditions cannot be said to be good. 

It is to the credit of the big brewing firms that they have 
whole-heartedly co-operated with the Council to produce build- 
ings which shall be architecturally satisfying and at the same 
time make provision for the social habits of the people. 

Bound up as it is with the life of the people of the country, the 
story of the inn has an appeal to many sides of our natures. 
Some of the old ones are pregnant with history and romance. 
Even the non-existent ones are fascinating, as, for example, The 
Old Ship, Mr. Chesterton’s famous Flying Inn, which has 
given us some of the best and most rollicking songs of the inn. 
It is a tribute to the “‘draw” of the subject and the lecturer that 
to-night we should have such an overflowing audience. 

Mr. JOHN FOTHERGILL (landlord of ‘*The Spread 
Eagle,” Thame): It is too great a surprise for me to be sprung 
upon for a speech. I am neither speaker nor thinker. I am a 
humble person, and yet perhaps the most distinguished person 
in this room-full of architects, Chairmen of Commissions, 
magistrates and so on, for I am probably the only publican. I 
have been too busy keeping my public house during the last 
nine years to have had time to think out very carefully the ques- 
tions which have been propounded this evening. But what I 
have wondered is this: If an inn costs £12,000 to buy, and a big 
sum to maintain, can it afford to have a man, his wife and 
children spending the evening on the premises for a double tea 
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with a dash of sugar? An inn may cost £40,000 to £100.000, 
whereas a tea-shop may cost a sovereign or two. 

I should like to hear comments on this point. I do not think 
families want to come to public houses to drink tea, and if they 
do, I, for one, couldn’t afford to have them. ; 

Mr. J. S. EAGLES: I take courage from Mr. Fothereill’s 
example, and venture to raise another commercial question 
the sordid one of how these reconstructed houses, which we all 
want, are to be paid for. There are only two people big enough 
to pay for them, one being the State and the other the Brewing 
Industry. However desirable or undesirable one may think 
State purchase of the liquor industry, it appears clear that it is 
at the moment impracticable; and on this view one is driven 
back to the Brewing Industry. The Brewers have no mysterious 
or inexhaustible fund from which to finance these reconstruc- 
tions; they can only pay for them out of surplus profits. and 
there is no other source from which the money can come. So 
long as there are surplus profits, I think that the Brewing In- 
dustry, generally speaking, will be willing to continue to use 
them to raise the standard of the public houses; but if surplus 
profits disappear as a result of predatory taxation, it will be 
impossible to maintain present progress in the improvement of 
licensed houses. 

he Rt. Hon. LORD LAMINGTON, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., 
T.D.: I do not think I have very much to add to the very inter- 
esting arguments which have been adduced, or to the declara- 
tions of policy made by Lord Amulree and Sir John Sykes. But 
I think the statement about 200 people queuing up on a wet 
night for their beer is a reflection on the provision made for 
that locality ; it shows clearly that there cannot be enough 
licences in that district. 

I am not a great believer in this idea of a great redundancy of 
licences in the country as a whole. There are some places, | 
admit, in which that is so; but, as long as drinking is not 
thought to be a sin, I think there should be a sufficient number 
of houses, and a man who wants a drink should not have to go 
a long distance before he can get his glass of beer. Many of us, 
no doubt, have seen places in which there are four or five 
licensed houses in a quarter of a mile, and that seems wrong, 
and should be stopped; it is being stopped. There have been 
very large reductions of licences since the Balfour Act, and that 
is all to the good. I am in favour of temperance, but I am 
equally in favour of men not having control exercised on what 
they consider their natural means of enjoyment. I have be- 
longed to the “True Temperance Association” for a number 
of years, and that has been our policy, to see that people have 
facilities to take their refreshments under decent circumstances. 
It has done a good deal of active work, and it will, I think, have 
great influence in showing magistrates that it is desirable that 
they should not take up a hostile bearing towards the publicans 
and the brewers and brewery companies who wish to improve 
their public houses. That is the policy of the Association to 
which I refer, that it should help as far as possible to do away 
with the drinking dens, and allow a man or a woman to go 
into a place where they can take their refreshments properly, 
and without any loss of self-respect. 

I will not add more, except to say that this has been an 
extraordinarily interesting statement on the public house, 
also the description by Mr. Oliver of what has been done is very 
informing and his excellent pictures showed what remarkable 
improvements have been made in the construction of licensed 
premises. I am sure I feel very grateful to him. 

Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.]: Sir. in supporting this vote 
of thanks I would make one little criticism regarding the trend 
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of the modern public house. I think the modern public house 
rather appeals to the herd instinct, which means that everybody 
is to be dealt with in the mass. The old-fashioned public house 
which appealed to me was one having those nice little stalls, 


the little genial personal niches, where, under the influence of 


good «alcohol, you could persuade one or more of the little circle 
to do things they would not have done without those aids. I 
miss that feature in all the plans which Mr. Basil Oliver has 
shown us to-night. I should like to see an occasional plan where 


provision is made for what I have referred to; where a few of 


us could meet to use the influence which alcohol exerts to get 
a friend to do something—of course for his own good!—which 
he would not otherwise have been willing to do. 

Mr. G. G. MACFARLANE: I speak, Sir, with diffidence 
because I do not want to enter into any controversial matter. 
First, | would thank Mr. Oliver for his kind words about archi- 
tects. It is good that they at last are having a chance to help a 


sober people to enjoy their sobriety. There is a question of 


habits in public houses on which I would like to hear different 
opinions, this matter of perpendicular drinking as it is called 
which so many condemn. The habit is long established. There 
seems to be less formality of manner when you are standing 
and drinking than when you are sitting. And if we give up the 
counter it should be realised that we are giving up a very old 
English custom. Has that custom made men drink too much? 
I ask Mr. Oliver to tell us whether, in his researches, he has 
found this to be so. Did he find in Carlisle that perpendicular 
drinking had made people drink too much? I think you will 
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lose the old friendly atmosphere if you no longer have the 
counter where men can chat. The public house seems to be the 
only place in the whole world where you can go into a room 
and fall into conversation with the man standing by the side of 
you. It is the only institution left in our Old England where 
you can still do this freely and naturally, and I ask you whether 
the disappearance of the counter would not be the disappear- 
ance of an important part of dear old England. 

Another point, and experts will agree with this, the most 
important part of the public house was never mentioned to- 
night—the cellar. Mr. Oliver might have given us a word 
about cellars. Some of them in London public houses are as 
beautifully kept as hospitals and are as bright and clean as 
fire engines. They are worth seeing. 

I thank Mr. Oliver very much for his interesting paper. 

Mr. E, A. JOLLYE [A.] also spoke. The public house, he 
said, had lost the hospitable character of the old inn, but at- 
tempts were being made to-day to improve the character of the 
public house to such a degree that people would be attracted 
out of their homes into the improved houses ; those who would 
keep people out of the public houses must, therefore, concen- 
trate on the improvement of the dwelling house. 

Mr. BASIL OLIVER: I am very much obliged to the 
speakers for what they have said, and for listening so attentively 
to my paper. One or two controversial points have been raised, 
but I am afraid it is too late to go into them now. 

Thank you very much. 


Fic. 22.—S1x Otp City Inn Sicns 
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re] 


The New Building Competition 


THE OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION AT 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
A large companyassembled at Thames House, Millbank, 
on Monday, 2 May, on the occasion of this function. 
The PRESIDENT (Dr. Raymond Unwin Lord 
Crawford, ladies and gentlemen,— [his is a great occasion 


for British architects. The members of our profession 
have been growing very rapidly in numbers in the last 
few years, and I think I may say that the appreciation of 
architecture has been growing in the country equally 
rapidly. We are beginning, as a nation, to recognise a 
little more the important part that architecture plays in 


recording on our land the outward and visible history of 


the doings of our generation. 

This afternoon we are celebrating the winning of a 
competition for the preliminary plans for a new home 
for the Royal Institute of British Architects. Lord Craw- 
ford will deal with that competition, and I am not going 
to trench upon it; but I do want to say that it is a matte1 


of great pleasure to us to have gone so far towards the 


attainment of a new home for the Royal Institute of 


British Architects, which will be more adequate to its 
numbers and the importance of many of its gatherings 
than the one of which we have been making 
we can up to the present. 

I should like also to express the thanks of the Council 
of the Royal Institute to the Directors of Thames House 
Estates for the splendid way in which they have met us 
and have allowed us the use of this fine building for our 
Exhibition, and to the Directors of Imperial Chemical 
Industries for their co-operation, 


the best use 





which has made it 


possible for this to be done. Those of you who have 
walked round and seen the great number of drawings 
and the amount of space required for their display and 
careful judging, will realise what a debt we owe to them. 
And I want, at the same time, to call your attention to a 
remarkably interesting exhibition which has been ar- 
ranged by Imperial Chemical Industries on this floor of 
some of their products, of interest hitects. I hope 
those who are present to-day and 

exhibition will take the opportunity of seei 


to ar 
11. 
ill those 


vho visit our 


rat the same 


time, this display organised by Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries. 

And now I know you want to hear what Lord Craw- 
ford has got to say on this occasion, and I have the very 


great pleasure of calling upon him to declare this exhibi- 
tion of drawings open. 
The EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, 


P.C.: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen,—]I declare this 


THAMES HOUSE BY THE 


CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 


exhibition open with a very great deal of pleasure. I am 
impressed, as indeed all of you must be, by the wide- 
spread response to the appeal issued, now a long time 
ago, by the R.I.B.A.: there are 280 competitors and 
3,000 drawings, extending over one mile of distance. 
We are, of course, bound to examine each one of each 
set of drawings before being qualified to criticise the 
verdict of the jury. They have had a very difficult and 
onerous task, and no jury could be better qualified for 
their duty. It is a very well composed body, a well 
balanced group of assessors, consisting of brilliant and 
successful men, who represent all views and all practice 
of architecture. Between them every type of architec- 
tural achievement has been realised, and the jury is so 
well balanced that I do not think any competitor would 
be so bold as to do what I am told is not unknown in 
the architectural profession, namely, to draw designs 
which will ‘‘play up to” the assessor. The result has 
been that every candidate has had to rely upon him- 
self and his own common sense and his own clear 
thinking. The results have abundantly justified the 
enterprise. 

I often like to read the answers to questions sent to 
assessors, because they illustrate the difficulties in the 
minds of the competitor, and the mental outlook of the 
assessors themselves. Here are examples: No. 77, “Are 
students’ rooms for reading or retiring?’’ Answer: ‘For 
reading.”’ I said to myself, ‘These assessors must be 
strong men.” **Will teas and light refreshments be served 
in the Council room?’? Answer: “No special provision 


need be made.”’? No. 107, “‘Would garage accommoda- 
tion for members be considered an advantage?”’ Answer: 
“Not required.”’ ‘““Would a swimming bath or racquet 


courts for members be considered an unwarranted ex- 
penditure?’’—*‘Yes.” Finally, “Is it desired that use of the 
roof be made for the enjoyment of members?’”’? Answer: 
“No.” And here is a gem; and as it embodies such great 
principles of architectural and indeed all artistic success, 
[ ask you to commit it to memory. Here is the question, 
or rather the beginning of it: “‘That the necessity for re- 
housing the R.I.B.A. in a new building worthy of its 
significance, on a site so conspicuous as that acquired fo! 
the purpose should coincide with a period of acute 
architectural confusion is a matter presenting unusual 
difficulties, and one calling for clearer guidance than 
is afforded by the printed instructions to competitors 0! 
by the names of the gentlemen who will assess the merits 
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= 


of their efforts.” Then follows a question which takes 


25 or 30 lines, which I can say, shortly, includes the 
words **expression,”’ “tradition,” “*mass,”’ ‘‘ornamental,”’ 
“modernist,’’ and the word “eminent” applied to archi- 
tects. And here is the classic reply: ““This is a problem 
for which the competitor 
must find his own solution 
in accordance with his 
own architectural convic- 
tions. Clear thinking and 

strict sense of fitness 
for purpose will do much 
to clear away the ‘acute 
architectural confusion’ 
of which the competitor 
complains.” (Much 
laughter. 

Let us thank the asses- 
sors for their good offices, 
and let us invite the suc- 
cessful competitor to in- 
scribe the homily in letters 
of gold prominently on 
the new R.I.B.A. build- 
ing; saying, in effect, to 
all architects who are 
willing to learn a lesson, 
“Don’t be too self-con- 
scious: think about the 
buildingratherthanabout 
vourself; and, above all, 
don’t let us have too 
much rhetoric.” Mr. 
Wornum’s winning design 
exhibited here is, in the 
first place, the work of 
an artist. Secondly, you 
will see that the planning 
is really good; that the 
elevation is very thoughtful, and the more it is studied 


the better it will emerge. And the architect will make of 


this design a noble home and centre for the profession. 
. As regards the work of the other competitors, youthful 
for the most part, I am glad to say, there is ingenuity, 
there is courage, there is resource; and with these 
qualities, there is credit to themselves, and satisfaction 
to our countrymen from all over the Empire, which 


augur well for effective progress in the architecture of 


to-day. This great enterprise is now being brought to its 

final and successful issue. I hope that all alike engaged 

in the architectural profession will find inspiration and 

donkey in the new home of the Royal Institute. 
‘heers, 
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The PRESIDENT: I am sure you would all wish that 
I should say on your behalf a word of thanks to Lord 
Crawford for coming here this afternoon to open this 
Exhibition of Drawings, and for saying such useful and 
helpful words on this occasion. Lord Crawford is one of 
the outstanding figures of 
our time. He is not an 
architect, but we all re- 
gard him as a connoisseur 
of architecture, and of 
many other things too. 
We respect what he says, 
and we are grateful to him 
for thefpart that he is 
playing in supportof what 
I may, perhaps, call the 
artistic side of the life of 
this great country. 

I want also to say a 
word of congratulation 
to Mr. Wornum on his 
success. (Applause.) All 
who know Mr. Wornum 
are delighted with his 
success, and give him 
hearty congratulations. 
I want also to say a word 
of encouragement and 
congratulation to those 
who have not succeeded. 
They have contributed 
nobly to this occasion. It 
is not only the winning 
design that is essential in 
a competition; it is not 
one of the least import- 
ant advantages of com- 
petitions that they spur 
all those who take part 
to undergo a piece of advanced adult education 
which rivals all other kinds of education in its value. 
Those who have gone through this have added to their 
stature and have added to their accomplishment, and 
they have no reason to regret that they have not won; 
after all, only one can win. We congratulate Mr. 
Wornum on being that one, and we congratulate the 
others on having made an honest and bold attempt to 
win also. 

I am not going to propose any formal vote, but will 
ask you to express your very hearty thanks to Lord Craw- 
ford for coming here and opening this exhibition for us. 
and so adding one more to the debts we owe him. 
Cheers. 


“The Architect and Building News” 
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THE PRESIDENT (DR. RAYMOND UNWIN) IN THE CHAIR JOUR 
most 

W 
archi 
The PRESIDEN] presented Ut R t Coun and able to feel that they are being looked after by their | tut the n 
Standing Committees, printed in the JOURNAL of 16 April, and and one can only hope that, soon, better times will cone, and an ac 
moved its adoption by the Annual Geni M ng that we shall find that every architect is again in emp ent bers 
Mr. GILBERT H. JENKIN I Mr. President. as no Che last clause refers to the new form of contract. | ink | becal 
other member has risen—and I tc t one said. last year, all I had to say about the new contra 1] wit’s 
would—to congratulate the Cour 11 t ( ittees O1 will only now say that I hope we shall have a still better m it to if 
their excellent work and the resu : tl r future. in su 
great pleasure to me to do so. 1 regard to the Board of Architectural Edu nm. | agret 
The work of the Institute broadens a1 t in every would make one little suggestion with regard to the presenta- being 
direction, and no one reading the -\1 R n be any- ion of that Report. It appears to me it could be s tene W 
thing but immensely impressed by t] rl nount zhtly by putting in schools which are exempt from t! nter- chair 
work which our Council and Committees on oO I liate and the Final examinations and schools which are or prop 
behalf. Perhaps the first feature whic nie out the exempt from the Intermediate, and in that way you would n was } 
Report is its inordinate length, anc rets that have any reduplication of the list. The Report is so long tha tect’s 
it is necessary it should be publishe s one ment, because any little shortening would be an advantage. house 
members. unless they are very persevering, ! lave a Chere is one thing I would like to suggest to that Board, ar but tl 
chance of appreciating the great wor h « Council is is this. It seems an extraordinary thing that of the two oldest in th 
doing for us. This year, I suppose, is. 1 1 peak ar. Universities, one should have no school of architecture at all, preps 
Although our profession, like many ot! ms, and nd that the other should have such a school that it will on pamy 
trades too, has fallen on hard times, vet the we ind various exempt from the Intermediate.’ Is it not possible to make some gage 
activities of the Institute seem to continu ase, and one representation to Oxtord University to ensure that a Bachelor- and \ 
finds that there are 12,000 architects oO are intimately allied ship in Architecture shall be granted there? Also at Cambrids did 1 
with this body. Sometimes it might be advisab nd I sug- And that it should be of such a standard that men who wer woul 
gest this to the Council—to arrange the Report in a different there and received that degree would be exempted, as in 1 be dr 
way, that is, so as to make it clear to the general readet that t ase of Liverpool and other younger universities. itHiciz 
number is actually over 12,000. As at present arranged It Is The Board is to be congratulated on the way in which it is left te 
only by digging into the Report, by addi nd subtracting. extending its activities so that the Allied Socieues in u sever’ 
that one finds that the number of p1 ising architects in th Colonies and in India are bringing their system of educatior local 
Institute is 6.915, and that there are 5.440 members of .\Ile into such order that their students will also be able to obtai whicl 
Societies who are not actual members of the It it this coveted exemption and thus save them the trouble, alte archi 
In going through the Report thet y criticism I roing through their schools, of having to sit for the Fina adop' 
would make about the presentation © eX ts. It is that \pparently one has to congratulate the Institute on the Henr told t 
in manv societies and clubs one | \ ts are pre- L.. Florence Bursary. and I would like to suggest to fellow Mem- build 
sented so that the present year’s we I ire with vers that a vote of thanks be sent to the donors of that Bursar sheer 
last vear’s. There is a little colum s put in o1 from the members as well as from the Council. If there is o1 this, ¢ 
the left-hand side so that the cor rat t I st gap in the bursaries. it is in connection with the reires the ge 
at a glance; and I think it w i courses for architects in practice now receiving the considera- [his 
adopted that system. tion of the Board. One hopes the day is coming when archi- stanc 
1 also would like to say I thu ve COI tects yrractice will get more than a refresher course, that the future 
gratulated on the tinal ane fort 1 ave the chance of winning a bursary which will enab Iw 
years’ Campaign in trying to dy not only ancient architecture, but modern arclil- loretr 
prolession in the same wavy thatt ire. abroad. le ne 
recognised for many years: al ) sa littke amused to find in the report that the smi the A 
later on, we shall get an even IX \ school, the higher the percentage of passes. Ing ti 
have at the moment. Parliament {hie | ud like also to congratulate the Literature Standu [ wisl 
fence to jump, and it is sincere! ! l ( ! Cc Ol the new tlorm ot the Jot RNAL. That. ag «BK m th; 
word “Architect”? will be re ) lvance on our old JOURNAL, for that was certall Plann 
itself, well understood; that \ ! hot r like as good as our present JOURNAL. made 
“Registered Architect” o1 ( () notices certain statistics In regard to the Library. but horse 
thing but an “Architect.” .\t t : l Se to me it would also be interesting to give the total numb Coun 
congratulate the Council an ( ( I wks in the Library. and their various classes. | am ! this cz 
having brought this long c: ) sure Whether there are not gaps which might be filled, and thos Wi 
One would like to congrat ( ha statistics would help members who are interested in one brant tion | 
started a scheme whereby archite¢ ! I ed are ‘ another of the profession and the allied arts in drawing Repo: 
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their attcntion to the fact that there was a slight gap in the par- 
ticular section they were interested in; and this might result in 
gifts being made to the Library which otherwise might not be 
made. 

[he l’ractice Standing Committee are to be congratulated on 
the ver. useful memoranda which have been issued by the 
JoURNAL On various occasions, and which certainly must be 
most usful to our members. 

With regard to the standing form of Agreement between the 
architect and his clients, surely it would be an advantage to all 
the members if that were published, either in the JOURNAL or as 
an addendum to it. There is no doubt that many of the mem- 
bers have great difficulty in arranging a contract with a client 
because they have not got a suitable form, and they are at their 
wit’s end to devise something which the clients might not object 
io if asked to sign. It is hoped that the Agreement available is 
in such a form that any client would be only too pleased to 
agree to it and thus record the terms on which the architect is 
being employed. 

With regard to the designs of small houses, one would like the 
chairman of the Practice Committee to say on what lines he 
proposes to deal with the speculating builder. At one time it 
was proposed that very modest fees should be charged for archi- 
tect’s plans, but where so many of the speculating builders’ 
houses fall down is not because the design is so radically bad, 
but that the details and the materials are so shocking. Recently, 
in the Institute JOURNAL, there was published—I think it was 
prepared by the Hampshire Allied Society—a reprint of the 
pamphlet for the Local Authorities to send out to people en- 
gaged in building, with very good suggestions as to what to do 
and what to avoid. The idea was to send that to builders who 
did not employ architects. It was very sound advice, and I 
would like to suggest to the Council that some such form should 
be drawn up by one of the Committees and be adopted as the 
ficial form for the Institute; that such a thing should not be 
left to one Allied Society, but that all Allied Societies, in their 
several districts, should be asked to put this forward to their 
local Councils, so that the standard of these small builders’ work 
which is going on all over the country, and with which we as 
architects have very little or nothing to do, shall be raised by 
adopting suggestions of that kind. I think that if a builder were 
told that this and that and the other thing would result in their 
buildings being better architecturally, many of them who from 
sheer ignorance do not do these things now, might, after reading 
this, at least adopt some of the suggestions, with the result that 
the general standard of building in the country would be raised. 
[his must not be taken as a criticism directed at the Practice 
Standing Committee, but only as a suggestion for possible 
future activity, perhaps next year. 

! would also like to congratulate the Institute on being in the 
forefront in looking ahead to the time when an aerodrome will 


be needed in all large towns. It is evident, from the report of 


the Aerodromes Committee, that we have taken the lead in trvy- 
ing to visualise that time, and to make proper provision for it. 
[ wish to congratulate the Institute on having done good work 
on this subject, and on having drawn the attention of the Town 
Planning Authorities to these provisions which will have to be 
made in all good schemes. So often we bolt the door after the 
horse has been stolen, and I am sure one can congratulate the 
Counc il on its foresight; it will not be the architect’s fault in 
US Case, 

With regard to the Architects’ and Builders’ Joint Consulta- 
tion Board—which, by the way, held no meetings—and the 
Report of the Architects’ and Operatives’ Joint Consultation 


) , » a . 
Board, who were hard at work consulting as to conditions of 
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apprenticeship, we architects hear, incidentally, that the 
builders have had considerable trouble with the Operatives’ 
Unions in devising some scheme whereby boys shall enter the 
building trade and follow in the footsteps of their forefathers. 
After the War, all sorts of obstacles were put in the way of a 
youngster learning this trade; but what one fails to understand 
is—how sucha conference between operatives and architects can 
be of use without the builders joining in. It is to be hoped that 
next year we shall hear good results from a consultation of all 
three sides, resulting in a good scheme whereby the building 
trade operatives will learn the trade as did their fathers in the 
past, that the boys will be given that opportunity which 
recently, up to the present moment, they have not had. 

And I would also congratulate the Town Planning and 
Housing Committee on a useful year’s work. There are one 
or two things which are slightly obscure, and I, as an infant on 
the subject of town planning, would like some information on 
them. Perhaps you, sir, will be able to explain the result of the 
Committee’s recommendation on the Maldens and Coombe 
Town Planning Scheme. It was suggested by the Committee 
that three golf courses should be preserved as open spaces. 
Presumably Malden and Coombe are comparatively small and 
poor authorities. One would like to know in such a case where 
not only Malden and Coombe would benefit, but all the sur- 
rounding districts, on whom it is suggested that the cost of 
preserving those three golf courses would fall? If the Town 
Planning Acts propose to thrust on one authority the cost of the 
maintenance of three big open spaces which are in the area and 
which benefits five or six authorities round it, one would think 
that some means should be devised whereby the whole of that 
expense should be borne by the seven authorities which benefit 
thereby. 

Some consideration has been given to the advisability, or 
otherwise, of organising a conference in London, and it is 
suggested that it should be postponed until the International 
meeting in London on Town Planning. Perhaps one may be 
given some information as to when that conference in London 
is likely to take place. Town planning and Country planning 
have moved considerably in the last three or four years, and 
there is a tendency to extend the scope and vision of this work, 
and to consider in this respect the country as well as the town, 
so that the balance can be held between the town and the 
country. It would be a convenience if such a conference were 
held at some near date, and one would like to see the title of 
that conference changed from that of Town Planning to a 
Conference on Town and Country Planning. 

Chose, Mr. President, are all the remarks I propose to make, 
except to say this: that one cannot but admire the immense 
sacrifice which many of our members who serve on Council and 
Committees must make in regard to their private time, in 
devoting so much of it to the affairs of this Institute; and I 
would like all the members in this room who are not on the 
Council to join with me in proposing a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the Council and the members of the various com- 
mittees for the sterling work they have done. This work seems 
to have covered more ground that ever before. And in making 
that suggestion, Mr. President, I would like to include a very 
hearty vote of thanks to the staff for all they have done. 

Applause.) It is quite obvious to all of us that they have been 
working under very considerable difficulties, owing to the 
cramped space, and they must have had difficulty in organising 
the greatly extended work of the Institute in these confined 
premises. It is therefore all the more necessary that we should 
show our appreciation of and gratitude for the magnificent way 
in which they have supported the Council . 
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I have great pleasure in supporting the acceptance of the time the Middlesex County Council have been cont: ing 
report and balance sheet. various proportions, up to as much as 75 per cent. of t] st of 
The PRESIDENT then introduced Mr. Robert Howden open spaces reserved in the individual town-planning s nes. 
[F.], a Past President of the Institute of South Afi ss saaia liaise where they can regard those open spaces as having r ional 
and asked him to sav afew words. value for the whole county, in addition to their local value, It 
. —— , , is on those lines we are hoping to proceed; and if the ne O* 
Mr. HOWDEN [F.] : Mr. President and gentlemen,—On catering ° : wat 
parte : and Country Planning Bill should emerge from Pa lent 
behalf of the South African Institute of Architects, which I Be : ? 1 
: with any of its powers intact (laughter) we shall hope ake 
represent, I thank you very h for this kir elcome. I . 2 ; . . 
t ; ; use of it. But for the financial trouble last August, we ap- 
think we look upon ourselves as the \fhliated Society ; : : 
ste : 3 Aue : proached very near to the stage when we hoped that the whole 
of this Institute. In one sense that is so. Sir, but I think that in . . . 
é : of the County Councils would form a group, dealing the 
another sense we might be permitted to call ourselves the Thor : 
aris matter as a whole. Unfortunately, that attempt fell to pieces 
parent body, and that is in regard to registration, for we were . . oe eee Ps F 7 
i ; eee ; for the time being owing to the financial difficulties. B tisa 
the first part of the British Empire to obt Statutory : : me 8 
: : é I : ? matter which will undoubtedly be revived, and it is hoped to 
Qualification. We have had some twenty-five 4 experi- : : , Hitt : 
= : ; ‘ ; : : find a means of spreading the cost of big regional open spaces 
ence of registration, of which. at a more opportune time than = ; : a ; ate . 
dl cue i eed vite seg for We} which are wanted for London as a whole, including the central 
1e present, I shall be glad to give some informatior » have . . . 
I oo. County Council area. I donot think there is any other method 


been less unfortunate than you were in your Bill, though even 
we have not been as successful as we anticipated we should be 
when we approached Parliament for our Act. The Rhodesian 
people have been still more successtul than we have bee n; that 
is to say, they have been able to obtain an Act which protects 
not only the title but also the practice of the architect, and that, 
you will agree, is a very great step forward indeed, and it is one 


which we hope you also, in time, will be able to take. Ou par- 
ticular difficulty was that Parliament. at tl could not 
see its way to assist us other than with a Bill, that is to say, they 
could not make it a Government Bill, but the would 


give us their moral support. Since th fortunate 
enough to have a Minister of Education who has also been 
Minister of the Interior and who has taken an interest in our 
education policy. We have two Universities, « t Witwaters- 


rand, the other at the Cape, which are under his « l, and he 


feels that those Universities are for the sole ol producing 
the future men of our country, and that it is his duty to see that 
the students are looked after. And he is advising us that in duc 
course he will influence the Government to int a Bill to 
support the question of protecting the practi f the architect 
as well as the title. I mention that. Sir, a in i cation of the 
way in which it is possible to get a Government, in time, to see 
that it is in its own interests and in the interests of the country 
to introduce such legislation. 

If there be any members here who are « btful as to the 
advantages of registration I can only say that, from our 25 
vears’ experience, we have come to the mclusion tl at, even 
at the present moment, regardless nerations 
are going to have, that registration I tu \ fication 
is a success, both to the public ar ( ) thank 


vou very much. 


The PRESIDENT: Mr. Jenkins, in his ! ! re- 
marks, has raised a number of poit and I can promise him 
that they will all be considered. | me Chairmen 
of the Committees to whom he | r O to make 


a reference to certain points. 


He put one point to me, not ( Committec 
but, perhaps, because of my com Greater Lon- 
don Regional Planning, namely. as to ho t of open 
spaces reserved in the town-planning em I cal au- 
thority should be apportioned, in view of the fact that the area 
of benefit and of open space might have little re » that of 
the local authority. That is a problem that we have been 
working at for some time: it is a difficult problem. It can only 


Ing 11 hich the cost 
benefited We have one 
County Council in the district that has recognised this; for some 


be met by some form of regional pl 
would be apportioned over the regiot 


by which it can be fairly done. 

If any others, Chairmen of Committees, who would like to 
say a few words, I shall be glad. 

Major CORLETTE [F.]: Before the chairmen reply to 
questions may I, sir, raise one or two points? 

Che representative from South Africa has spoken to-night, 
and I might regard myself in some way a father of the Imperial 
schemes connected with the Institute. At one time I repre- 
sented Australia, and now, apparently, I represent New Zea- 
land, and I am delighted to do so. I have not been in New 
Zealand, but they were good enough to ask me to represent 
them here. I am delighted to see that the University 
College, Auckland, New Zealand, has now the right of 
exemption from the Final Examination, and also from the 
Intermediate. 

\nother point is this : the Australian Medallion and Travel- 
ling scholars in Architecture are looked after by the Board of 
\rchitectural Education here. For some years I was responsible 
solely for looking after these men, until, with the consent of the 
Board of Education in Australia, they were transferred to the 
care of the Board of Architectural Education here. I should 
like to thank the Board, and particularly the Secretary of the 
Board, for the admirable work which has been done on behalf 
of these men. I can tell you, from personal experience, that 
they immensely appreciate all that has been done, and so does 
the High Commissioner for Australia. 

Che mover of the motion for the adoption of the report to- 
eht said something about the older Universities of England, 
their relation to architectural education. Some years ago 








I took it upon myself to ask that something should be done at 
Oxtord to establish a school there. I have been out to the West 
Indies, largely through your action, sir, and I find that if only 
Oxtord had done something in the past years, more might have 
been done to preserve the amenities of the British West Indies. 
hey have lost much because the older Universities did not do 
that they might have done to help education in an archi- 
ectural clire ction. 

I would now like to turn for a moment to the report of the 
Literature Standing Committee. I am very pleased to sex that 
there is a large amount of new blood amongst the members ol 
hat Committee. I say that because, having served for some 
time on that Committee myself, the last time I declined nomi 
1ation because. | said, men should not stay on these committees 
too long, and that new and younger men should come on to 


keep up a sort of constant change, though, of course, I recognise 
too that we must have some sort of continuity. Another point 
is as to the cataloguing and the classification. I had occasion 


recently to look at the Library and enquire about the catalogu- 
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ing and classification which is going on; there is no doubt in my 
mind that the work being done is of the greatest possible advan- 
of us, and that it will be immensely beneficial in the 
future. tt is wonderful what is being done. 

One further point about the JouRNAL. To my way of think- 
ing—if | may put it so—the JouRNAL ought to be the one publi- 
cation of value to all of us architects, apart from anything else 
which appears periodically. I am glad to see, sir, that the 
JourNAL has immensely improved, both in its form and in the 
material we get in it. But I do not think we should be at all 
content to stop where we are, and I do not think we shall be. 

[here is one point which we raised some time ago with 
regard to the JOURNAL—TI particularly want to mention that 
point now, because we have a representative from South 
Africa here—and it is this. I had occasion to discuss with some 
of these men from overseas the value of the JOURNAL to them 
over the water, and, as a result of a certain amount of conver- 
sation, the suggestion was made that it might be possible, no 
doubt at extra expense, to issue, possibly two or three times a 
year, special numbers which would give good representative 
illustrations in a readable size of good modern work, with read- 
able dimensions and names on the plans and sections. But I 
would not stop at only modern work, because overseas you 
have communities who have no access to the work of the older 
ivilisations such as we in Europe can get: it should be possible 
to find good representative measured drawings of fine old work, 
giving not only a small scale, but all the details to various scales. 

I put these suggestions forward, sir, in case it may be possible 
to consider them. 

Incidentally, it is very interesting to see the note on the 
Graphic Records Committee. 

Mr. MAURICE E. WEBB [F.] : I would like to say a word, 
Sir, on a Committee which Mr. Jenkins did not mention, but 
which the members of the Institute should know about, and 
that is the Architects’ Unemployment Committee, a relief com- 
mittee. ‘he Profession should know what a generous response 
1as been made to it. You, Sir, are Chairman of it, and you 
lelegated your powers, to some extent, to me during recent 
months. At the moment we are receiving subscriptions which 
average £300 a month—we hoped for £300 a week, but £300 
amonth, under the present depressed conditions, is really good. 
[ would remind members here that the Prince of Wales. in a 

ery great speech he made at the Albert Hall, advocated the 
ery thing which this Committee is doing: that those in work 
should help those who are out of work. At the present moment 
ve have well over 100 men, in London alone, who want work, 
nd at present we employ 40 through the London Society, the 
London Survey Committee, the Slum Clearance Committee. 
ind the Graphic Records Committee, and all we can pay them 
‘£2 a week each for three days’ work. But every one of these 
nen is working a whole week. because all of them would rather 
vork than do nothing. In only two cases have we given sums of 
noney. We were accused, at the start, of giving doles in money. 
ut, as I say, in only two cases have we given money; in all the 
ther cases we have given work, but I am sorry to say, as you 
illagree, it is a terribly small wage which we are able to give. 
[here are one or two men with a wife and two or three children, 
nly too glad to receive £2 a week to keep them from utter 
‘tarvation. If members of the profession could, during this 
ather desperate period, add to their contributions and give us a 
ttle more than the £300 a month, we could, I know, do better 
‘ork than we are able to do now. 

\s regards the work, a very valuable piece of work has been 
‘one. We have made a map of all the London Boroughs, show- 
ing the conditions which exist to-day. That had never been 
‘one. Each Borough Council has its own little map, none of 


tage to ai 
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them quite up to date ; the County Council has certain maps, 
also not quite up to date. But we have now one map of the 
whole of London, showing, as far as it is humanly possible, the 
present conditions, which we hope will later on lead to some 
zoning scheme for London. We have received some assistance 
from the L.C.C. and the Borough Councils in this matter. 
[hese architects have also done an immense amount of measur- 
ing work on buildings. work which had never been previously 
recorded properly. And we are helping on the President’s 
Slum-clearing scheme, and so on. We hope, shortly, to have 
an exhibition of what has been done, to show subscribers to 
this Fund that their money has not been wasted. I appeal to all 
who can afford it to assist us with their grants and their con- 
tributions until this period of depression has passed away. 

The PRESIDENT: We are all greatly indebted to Mr. 
Maurice Webb. He says I am nominal Chairman. Well, he 
has done all the work, and I feel very grateful to him for taking 
over this heavy task, and for having discharged it so admirably. 

There have been one or two references to the question of 
Oxford University. I do not know whether Mr. Ansell would 
like to say anything about that. Discussing this matter recently 
at Oxford with ene of the leading educationalists there, his view 
seemed to be—and I give it to you as an example—that it was 
not the function of Oxford University to start the kind of course 
that would qualify for the professions. They might adopt a 
course in architecture, but he would deprecate adopting the 
kind of course that we should be able to acknowledge as a 
sufficient professional training. 

Mr. W. H. ANSELL [F.]: Mr. President, as President of 
the Board of Architectural Education, I would like to thank 
Mr. Jenkins for the kind things he said about us, and I feel 
that his criticisms leave very little for me to answer. He sug- 
gested that we might save a little room in this Report by 
printing the schools which are exempted from both the Final 
and the Intermediate together. I think, myself, that it is 
rather interesting to see the Intermediate list as a whole, 
giving the greater schools and the lesser schools in one list. 
I do not think that by saving ten or twelve lines in the lists 
we should save a great deal. 

The matter of the universities and architecture has been 
mentioned. Cambridge, as you all know, has its Architectural 
School, and I do not think I am giving anything away when | 
say that at their last visit to Cambridge, which was only a 
few weeks ago, the Visiting Board were very pleased with the 
work they saw there. They feel that Cambridge has ‘turned 
the corner,”’ and that it is coming into line with the other 
architectural schools in a way that some of us hardly dared 
to hope at one time would be possible. We recognise that the 
older universities have something to offer men which the 
newer universities have not. There is the whole life of the 
university. If aman goes to Oxford or to Cambridge he does 
not go that he may be initiated into his profession as an 
architect: he goes for all the things that Cambridge or Oxford 
has to give him: the life in college, the social life, the sports 
life. There are many things in these older universities of 
immense value in the creation of character and the founding 
of a certain type of man. We in the Board of Architectural 
Education recognise that, and we would not seek to make the 
university school exactly the same as the valuable but 
different polytechnic school. The two things are different, and 
we trust they will maintain their individual characteristics. 
3ut I was delighted, on our last visit to Cambridge, to see 
evidence of a vitality and enthusiasm such as we must admit 
had been a little lacking in past years. 

As for Oxford, it is hardly for us to suggest too much to 
Oxford what it should do; the older universities have a habit 
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of carrying on their own affairs in their ow1 iy, and perhaps 
they will always do so. But as soon as the I rsity of 
Oxtord decides, in its wisdom, to est hitectural 
school, it will find in our Board of cat nd in this 
Institute generally, sympatheti elp a1 lvice in every 
possible way. The matter has, of course, rea been dis- 
cussed; we have had conferences here, and \ » not wish to 
attempt to force the hand of ar I rsit Wi ill bide 
our time, and when that tim: mes we sha ot be found 
wanting. 

Mr. PERCY WALDRAM [Z.]: Before the ¢ irman of the 
Board of Architectural Education finishes, 1 I draw atten- 
tion to the significant figures in the nut S e candidates 
in the Intermediate Examination it chor s compared 
with those outside the schools? There are 42 indidates 
examined from outside schools. rom the schools. The 
percentage of passes among those outside the hools 1s 46, 
and 73 in the schools. Might I suggest—1 destructive 
criticism—that it would be a great p to 1 andidates 
who have not the possibility of attending an architectural 
school, vet from whom we dra tluable architects, if in 
the Report in the future wet : t figures of the 
subjects in which they fail2 It u | mpared with the 
corresponding figures for the schools in those subje It was 
my unfortunate duty, in the past, to exa it numbe1 
of young men from all parts of the kingdom on one particular 
subject, and now—for my sins—I | tO exal many more 
in the same subject at another Institut find, mnference 
with other examiners, that very often it is one particular sub- 
jee t, or it may be two subjects, in \ ( t : no have no 


specialised teaching generally fail to come up required 
standard. If, therefore, the Boar« f Ay t Education 
could give some indication as to why the generally 


fail in one or two particular subjects, it would, I am sure, 


| 1 some 


be of the greatest possible assistal 


experience, because for some vears I ha had to examine 
candidates for commissions in the Ro Engineers, and they 
have pursued their studies in all parts of t rid, and I 
know it is of the greatest assistance to those met issue some 
general indication of what one finds to be the \ ik points. 
It would be easy for the Board of Ai 1 i Education to 
intimate these facts through the JouRNAL to the schools and 





to the large mass of those 


may be 50, 60 or 100 miles fro 


There is only one other point | int to! n, and that 
is to do with JOURNAL correspot ! I ! tis of the 
greatest value that this profession s st alone 
among the professions, I think—-so1 I ium \ rebv any 
member of the profession, however imb entilate his 
Views. within reason. But if it | ( 1S think it is 
that the correspondence in the Jo rehnand 
| suggest that the amount olf editi ) liting body 
should be mentioned; so that r ndence in the 
JOURNAL is free and unfettered. known that 
it is so beforehand. But if it is * be ind. bv one 
committee or another, I suggest t { d be own 


to the members at large. 


Mr. ANSELL: Mr. Waldrar s sug at in the 


Report there should be some i l I the subrects on 
which the man outside the schools fai I think 
that is a good idea, and I will try to iz I rate it in the next 
Report of the Board. The subj ich t itside man is 
weakest is undoubtedly desig | ! ns on, apart 
from design, is fairly good, and in the « r subjects they 
come through well, and in history they ! a whole, 
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pretty good; but, as I say, in design their weakness mee 
shows. In the schools the men are allowed to test thei vers 
at an early stage unfettered by the consideration the 


ordinary office routine, whereas the outside student ©omes 
into the examinations after doing his day’s work. ‘I 





take classes in evenings, but yet they have very littk 


tion in the principles of design. Some who are in go flices 
have the decent taste of their employers, but many hem 
come from offices where the design is deplorable, p it is 
hardly to be expected that they will do very well t the 
same time, by being given kindly hints and advice, afi hre¢ 
or four attempts they manage to get through. We find it js 
not a subject in which any lowering of the standard should by 
recognised or countenanced. If registration and the other 
things we have fought for mean anything they mean 4 raised 
standard of design, and if it is not worth that it is n orth 


having. We at the Board feel that very strongly, and wo have. 
therefore, continually to relegate men in design; some of them 
come up several times to be examined in the subject, which is 
one with which most of them have trouble. 


Mr. Jenkins mentioned the staff, and I think this occasion 
should not be allowed to pass without a tribute fromi me, as 
Chairman of the Board, to our Secretary, Mr. Haynes. He 


works in a room which may be said to be underground, and 
which gets light from what source I have never quite deter- 
mined. It is under these difficult conditions that he carries on 
his work and the work of the Board in a most excellent way. 
What we should do without him, I, as chairman, do noi know. 
Mr. LOVELL [A.] Hon. Sec. of the South Eastern So- 
ciety): I wonder if | might say a word on the subject of design 
to follow this illuminating expression from the Chairman of the 
Board. ‘The young men who have the opportunity of attending 
the schools are outside my point; I have to deal with those—a 
majority in the Allied Societies in the provinces such as ours 
who cannot attend a school, and are as a consequence faced by 
a tremendous difficulty. And the only solution I can find 
and we have found it—is that design clubs should be estab- 
lished in various centres. I hope that by the time our students 
come up before the Board they will realise that this question 
of design has been faithfully and properly tackled. ‘The young 
man who is training in the office has all the practical knowledg 
he can hope to have, but on designing there is only one thirg 
| 


to be done, to form designing clubs. We have five design clubs 
in our area, and there we do claim that we are training young 
men in architects’ offices in the principles of design. I would 
like to Impress this on « olleagues in other areas like ours I di 
not mean Shetheld and Leicester, where they have thei 
schools. But take such places as Margate and Hastings, where 
there are no facilities for men to be trained in design. Unless 
architects practising there care to give some of their time to 
this, I am afraid the Board of Architectural Education \ 


faced with these external examinees being ploughed on desig 








I thought perhaps you would be gratified to know what | 
‘ aid, and I hope the Board of Architectural Education 
will extend some consideration to the efforts which are bei 
made. We feel that the recognised schools have all the support 


{ 


of the Board, but that we men who are ploughing our furrows 


t 


the provinces and in these little towns are not getting quill 
the encouragement we ought to have. 

Mr. ANSELL: I am sorry to rise so often, sir, but | woul 
like 


o remind you that there are 80 schools in the Um 

Kingdom with which the Board is in touch, schools which at 
giving an architectural course of one sort or another, and Ww 
have encouraged and helped them in many ways. 


Mr. LOVELL: It should be in design, that is the point which 
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hould b: tackled, and that is all that is necessary; I was talking 
clubs. .ot schools. 


! 
Mr. | S. GOODHART-RENDEL: I should like to say one 


ord in reply to a comment which came vaguely into the pur- 
iew of the Literature Committee, the remark about editing the 
respondence in the JOURNAL, as to whether it came before a 
ommit Our JOURNAL has an Editor who, I think, uses the 


there is no ques- 

(committee interested in correspondence at present. 

Generally, I may add a remark to what has been said about 
Literature Committee and the improvement of the scope of 


me degree of discretion as other editors do; 


JouRNAL; the kind of remarks Mr. Jenkins and other 
nembers have made, apply really to the Librarian, and it 
vould be improper for the Chairman of the Literature Com- 
nittee to return thanks for the bouquet which has been handed 
ip without referring to the Librarian, who does all this work 
for us, and does it in an astonishingly effective way. 

Mr. J. ALAN SLATER |[F.]: There are one or two things 
ich Mr. Jenkins mentioned; he has been extremely kind as 
critic with regard to the Practice Committee. 

His first point was with regard to the issuing of the standard 
rm of Agreement between the architect and the client. It 
as considered whether we could include it in the JOURNAL. 
Iris a long document, and can be obtained at the office, in de- 


hed form, and I think it is better obtained in that form than 
with the JOURNAL. 

point is one which comes under the heading of 

design for small houses, and Mr. Jenkins might 
ra little about a meeting which you, Mr. President, 
resided at, between representatives of the R.I.B.A. and the 
Builders’ which we obtained some inter- 
ting information. The was that we 
ive first to educate the public, present mo- 

nt, the public does get what it wants. ‘Take two examples 
1 the same district: the Government house, perhaps designed, 
partly designed, by architects: it is simple in plan, and has no 

Near by is the average builder’s house, with its be ty Win- 
sand ornaments over the If it is a question of the 
public choosing ornamental 

ne. If the public is so educated that it chooses the simply 
preference to the builder’s 
i little further on the lines of co-operation with the house 
3ut if one kind sells better than the other, what is the 
builder but the 
julk of the discussion hinged on this question of the education 
If we all make use of this new booklet, ** The Ad- 
enture of Building,’ which has been talked about so much of 
ate, we can show what the architect can do, and the new type of 
¢ can put up; we can put it — the average jerry-built 
, and in that way try to educate the public. 

1 think that is all Mr. Je Aine mentioned as to the Practice 

Standing Committee’s report. I think the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees have had an easy time from the critics to-night, for their 
marks have been chiefly congratulatory. 
The PRESIDENT: This is a matter that we are pursuing 
various bodies of builders. I hope we shall be in a 
position to carry further the discussion which we have 
with the house builders. Mr. Slater is right when he 
says that we must educate the public: but I think we can also 
lo something by inspiring the building industry with a greater 
sense of their responsibility, so that they will help us to educate 
the public and take a little more professional pride in the design 
oftheir work. We have to work at both ends. 

Mr. JENKINS: May I add one word, so that Mr. Slater may 

t be under any misunderstanding? I suggested that the Win- 


nd | 
ndard ot 


Ish tO hea 


Association, at 
gist of the 
and that, at the 


discussion 








gables. 


between the two, it chooses the 


house in house. we can 


designed 


yuilders. 


todo? Other interesting matters were discussed, 


tf public taste. 


house | 





com- 
menced 
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chester Architectural Society had published an extremely good 
pamphlet on points of design which, if broadcast by the Insti- 
tute, would tend to raise the standard of architecture in this 
country; it would reach not only the speculating builders. but 
also the local councils, and might be published in the local 
papers, and so reach many of the public. That is why I sug- 
gested that the Winchester pamphlet might be extended so as 
to be published by all the Allied Societies of the Institute. 

Mr. LOVELL: There is a point in regard to Mr. Slater's 
suggestion that the public have what they want. been 
told by agents in Golder’s Green that a house built by 
architects in Hampstead Garden Suburb obtained 15 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. more in price or in rent than jerry-built houses 
in the neighbourhood. (The Chairman: Yes.) So the public 
can have what they want. 

Major CORLETTE: I do not know if I am revealing secrets, 
but the Allied Societies Conference this afternoon passed a reso- 
lution that any policy which will educate the public in this 
matter has its support, whether it is done through the C.P.R.E, 
or the Allied Societies. also, that the design points 
mentioned by Mr. Jenkins might be added to the pamphlet on 
the adventure of building. 

Mr. C. E. ELCOCK [F.]: 
petitions Committee, which, as it 
nicest looking men on it, 


have 


house 


I suggest, 


Com- 


tempered and 


A word or two as to the 
has the 


deserves a word. 


best 
his vear was very 
ovel the competition conditions for 
have still to draw your attention to 
annual “grouse.” We want 
Institute zi 


noteworthy for us in going 
the new Headquarters. We 
a paragraph on page 472. out 
notify the 
Every year w 
so tar. 


members to Nately competitions are 


being promoted. have cases in which competi- 


tions have Conditions “tai been issued and been 

worked to within a fortnight of 

exasperated men write and say **Why don’t you veto this and 

that2”’ But it is then too late to do anything. 

to notify the See retary of the ¢ ompetitions Committee when 

they hear of competitions at the very initial stage. 
| 


Che general financial situation has affected the 


gone 


completion, and then some 


It is for members 


I 
but it will interest members to hear what has been 


number « 


competitions, 


happening. It has sometimes been said by members that they 
consider the Competitions ( ommittee is too strict in interpret- 
regulations of the Institute 
there 


Institute 


ing and enforcing the in regard 
compe titions. We feel 


majority of members of the 


that, because has been an over- 


whelming recording then 


votes in favour of certain proposals brought forward by the 
Competitions Committee, the Committee feels that it must 
strictly adhere to the Regulations and see that they are carried 


out. And that is shown by what has been happening. In 
there 31 competitions dealt with by the 
Committee. The conditions were satisfactory in only 9 of them: 

after the Committee had discussed the matter 
promoters: 16 were vetoed. This year there were 32 
and duly dealt with by the Committee: 
entirely amendment 
alter none had to be 
there is a certain 


lay community who 


)23-4 
were ompetitions 
5 were amended 
with the 
competitions sent in 


28 of them were satisfactory, 2 required 
and 


figures that 


and were amended negotiation, 
Velo d. We 
amount of education going on among the 
getting 
passed straight on, 


* can see from those 


promote competitions. We are competitions coming 
through which can be 
Committee meeting. 
the fact that small limited competitions, and even private com- 
petitions, come within the scope of the Competition Regulations. 

Mr. Jenkins made a remark about the blood of apprentices 
following in the footsteps of their forefathers! I shall not 
embark upon any such imagery myself as I don’t quite 


stand it, that if we 


without even the 


I hope members will particularly notice 


under- 


but will say want to make it easy for the men 
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who come after us to have well-regulated competitions, every Che PRESIDENT: The list of attendances at th: vunci 
member should strictly see that, as far as possible, he carries out and Standing Committee meetings has been laid on table 
those regulations in both the spirit and the letter and will be printed in the next issue of the JOURNAL, and als 
The PRESIDENT: We have had a very interesting discus- sent out to members with the Voting Papers. 
sion, and if nobody wishes to add to it at the present time I will The PRESIDENT: I beg to move that a hearty vote 
ask you to vote upon the resolution, which is as follows : **That thanks be accorded to Mr. Harold Goslett [F.] and Mr.konald 
the Report of the Council and Standing Committees for the Topham [4.] for their services as Hon. Auditors for the past 
official year 1931-32 be approved and adopted.” year. 
Carried unanimously. Carried unanimously. 


The PRESIDENT: Thank you very much for 


discussion, The PRESIDENT: Mr. A. H. Goslett [F.] and Mr. J 





and for the very good spirit of co-operation has been Maclaren Ross [A.] are both eligible and willing to bi nomi. 
shown between all the members on t i1rious subjects whicl nated as Hon .Auditors for the current year, and, if it is yoy 
we have discussed. pleasure, I beg to move that they be so nominated. 


Architects’ Unemployment Relief Fund 




















We print below a further list of donations ibscriptions Che following have joined the Scheme as subscribe1 

to the Architects’ Unemployment Relief Fund Che Architects’ Department of the Lindsey County Counci 
Mr. H. G. Gamble, Mr. P. W. Birkett, Mr. F. Baker, Mr. R.N 
Donations: £5 5s. from the Essex, Cambridge and Herts Barker, Mr. J. E. Firth, Mr. F. C. S. Harrison, Mr. T, M 
Society; £2 10s. from the following members of the Drawing Lunan and Mr. H. Watson. 
Statt of the East Riding County Cour Mr. H. E. Crossland. Mr. R. Fielding Dodd’s Staff. 
Mr. H. M. Jeffreys, Mr. E. A. Lang, Mr. A. P. Shelbourt Mr. E. H. Bucknole. 
Mr. W. C. B. Smith, Mr. E. A. Lawton, Mr. P. Billington, Che Architect’s Office. Borough Engineer’s Department 
and Mr. R. T. Chappelle. Croydon. 
° 
Obituary 
HORACE GILBERT } nd after a time proceeded to London to the Architectura! As 

Mr. Horace Gilbert, who died at t nursing home at n Schools. Having been awarded a Baker Scholarship, he studi 
Sutton on Easter Day, became an A f the Institute in 1890 in Rome before returning to South Africa to his old firm: after 
and a Fellow in 1910. He served his article t M me with the vhile he started in practice on his own account and soon became o1 
late Mr. E. W. Stephens [/.], and later ; . to Mr. M. | f the leading young architects in Cape Town. 

Collins in Old Broad Street, starting practice on yn account in McConnell won the first prize in a competition for the ne 
London in 1902. ing for the South African Mutual in Pretoria and was among t! 

Mr. Gilbert was responsible for a number of buildings in all parts ree in the competition for the new lown Hall at Bloc mfonteir 
of the country, among the most notable of whi re Harcourt House. id much domestic work in the Peninsula, a house for his parer 
Cavendish Square ; Dalmeny House, Thurloe Pla Mayfair vorth, Cape ‘Town, being in course of erection at his deat 
Court, Stratton Street; and the Rubens H 1, Buckingham Pala was also a lecturer at the Michaelis School of Fine Art, Uniy 
Road. He also designed many London Cinet , including the f Cape Town. 

Rialto in Coventry Street, and gar s for London omnibus com- By his death South Africa has lost a voung architect of great pr 
panies. In Manchester he was responsible for the ney irks. offices me Whose work in every way upheld the finest tradition 
and laboratories for the British Al ine ( Crafford Park. rotession which for him was a true vocation, and one who by | 
and he did much domestic and shop propert London. in the abilities and character made himself liked by all with whom he can 
country, and at Sutton, where two parades of ire at present in n contact. 

course of erection. H. SPENCER BENISON [L.] 

Mr. Gilbert was for many years a member sutton Urbat Mr. H. Spencer Benison [Z.], who died on 11 January last inh 
District Council, he was a remarkal ive man and was never 88th year, was probably known to very few of our members and, 
more happy than when he was surrour ) ing people and no notice of his career has appeared in the JouRNAL, the following 
taking part in their games, notes have been written by an old pupil and friend, with a knowleds 


extending overa per iod of nearly jO years, who is pleased to tesuly | 








EDWIN THOMAS LIDDIATI i err . 
his many sterling qualities. 

Mr. E. T. Liddiatt who died at Kit Wor Winchester, Mr. Benison was a native of Leamington. After serving his articl 
early in March was elected a Fellow of tl [1 1 1931. The he acted as assistant to various architects and for some vears as chi 
youngest son of Mr. W. Liddiatt, himself an archit e worked for issistant to Mr. Elkington of London. He was elected a Licentia 
some time with a firm of London architects. Mr. Liddiatt was : of this Institute in ror. A hard worker, with a sound knowledge 
much travelled man, and during the war he was attached to the Roy il construction and all branches of surveyor’s work, Mr. Benison w 
Engineers. It was his great characteri that never stinted of artistic, and possessed a power of design well above the average. | 
tired of work: whatever he undertook to do he did thoroughly with a partnership with the late Mr. Frederick Bargman [Z.], he carr 
self-sacrificing simplicity and directness of purpose that truly earned ita great deal of work in London and the South of Englanc 
the respect and confidence of those who worked with him. hiefly domestic and business premises. 

; In private life Mr. Benison was of a retiring disposition, kind at 
LEONARD FORBES McCONNELL [4 considerate to all, happy in the society of his family and friends. 

Mr. McConnell, who died on 2 January at Queenstown, Cape staunch Churchman, a Freemason, and one-time master of the Har- 
Province, in his 36th year, was elected an As of the Institute row Lodge, he will be missed by a large circle of friends. 
in 1921, being also a member of the Cape P1 I Institute Ihe loss of his wife in November last was a severe blow from whit 

After preliminary education at the South Af in College, he he never recovered; he was taken ill with pneumonia on 5 Janual 


entered the office of Messrs. Herbert Baker, Kendall and Morris, and passed away on 11 January. 
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Allied Societies 


THE BURMA SOCIETY 





in At Home” was held at the Banqueting Hall of the Law 
Courts. Rangoon, on 17 March, in honour of Mr, T. O. Foster [F.], 
who is shortly retiring from Burma. 

Sir A hur Page Chief Justice of Rangoon), in the course of his 
speech. said that Mr. Foster deserved the thanks of the present and 


nerations of citizens of Rangoon for the beautiful buildings 
rected. Though Mr. Foster might leave the country, Sir 
mntinued, he would leave behind him an abiding sense of 
id culture which wouid add much to the lives of those who 
ived 1 he city. 

Ul fun [A.]. the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of the Society, 
read ddress in which he said that Mr. Foster had laboured un- 
i for the advancement of architecture in Burma, and that it 
miracle that so much improvement had taken place in the 
Mr. Foster had been there and that the citizens of Rangoon 
would ver forget him or his work. After giving Mr. and Mrs. 
Foster every good wish for the future, U Tha ‘Tun asked Lady Page, 
n behalf of the Burma Art Club, to present Mr. Foster with a water 
olour painting of one of his chief buildings in Rangoon and a 
Medallion of Honour. 

Mr. Fostet replied briefly, and the afternoon conc luded witha pro- 
ramme Of music, 














PRESTON, BLACKBURN AND DISTRICT SOCIETY 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society wa’ held at Preston 
) April, the President, Mr. Walter Stirrup [/*.| being in the chait 
ving the election of Officers and Council for the coming 
he newly elected President, Mr. Q. M. Bluhm [/.], addressed 





e members, 

In the course of his speech Mr. Bluhm said that the greatest benefit 
which had followed the formation of the Society was that the archi- 
tects of the district now knew each other well and were friends and 
companions working together for the benefit of the profession, in 

se touch with the Manchester Society and the Royal Institute, 


I 


and no longer isolated units. It was essential, he said, in order that 

ey mav have the greatest possible weight and influence in deal- 

g¢with the many important questions which would arise in the 
near future that they should speak with a united voice and with a 

msidered policy. Mr. Bluhm said that he thought that it was 
generally agreed that the time had come when some degree of con- 

lof elevations had to be exercised by public authority, but this con- 
trol would have to be wisely exercised : a wide control might prevent 
some excesses, but an ignorant and narrow-minded censorship 
would tend to prevent all future progress and to stereotype design. 
In speaking of the qualities of architects and the services they render 
the community, Mr. Bluhm said that qualified architects usually 
were men at once practical and artistic, who aimed at producing a 
building which, while meeting all practical needs in the most effi- 
cient, economical and hygienic way, would express its purpose suit- 
ably. harmonise with its neighbours and if one is lucky be touched 





sith 


visionary poetic beauty. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL SOCIETY 

The Annual Meeting of the Devon and Cornwall Architectura | 
Society was held on Saturday, 2 April, at the Duke of Cornwall 
Hotel, Plymouth. 

The President, Mr. H. Victor Prigg, A.M.I.C.E., was in the chair 
and welcomed a large number of members. 

he minutes of the preceding Annual Meeting were read, con- 
firmed and signed by the President, and the Annual Report a1 
Balance Sheet were presented and unanimously adopted. 


1a 


Commenting on the report, the President made special mention of 
unemployment in the profession. He expressed the opinion that 
better times were not far distant but earnestly asked members to dk 
their utmost meanwhile to help fellow members who required 
assistance. 

There were many methods of doing so and one in which all could 
oin; should they learn of any vacancy in which architectural know- 
ledge could be utilised, they should inform the secretary at once s 
that he might convey this information to those interested. 

rhe prizes offered for the annual competition were then pre- 
sented to Mr. H. J. Vinson, Mr. V. Merrett and Mr. J. H. Johns 
rhe President congratulating them on the high standard of their 
work. 

Mr. Victor Prigg then delivered his address as retiring President 
He re ferred to the Architects Re gistration Act and the protection it 
gave to those who had spent so many years of study in qualifying 
for the service of architecture. He emphasized the necessity tha 
students should receive the best possible training and mentioned the 
good work being done by the Plymouth School of Architectur: 
Mr. Prigg referred to the visit paid by members of the Society to 
Dartington Hall by kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Elmhirst and to 
the presence of the President of the R.I.B.A., Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
at the second Annual Dinner. In conclusion he thanked Mr. J. 
Challice (Hon. secretary), Mr. J. Bennett and the members of the 
Council for the support and guidance which they had given him 
during his year of office. 

At the close of the address a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
him for his service during the year. The interest and energy which 
Mr. Prigg had put into this work and the charm and tact with which 
he had governed the Society had endeared members to him and the 
Society had made marked progress during his year of office. 

Mr. Ough [F.], M.Inst.C.E.. the newly elected President, on taking 
the chair and receiving the badge of office, sincerelv thanked mem- 
bers for the honour they had accorded him. Although a Cornishman 
by birth, he was almost a stranger to this province until he returned 
from the East 12 years ago, and commenced practice in Dawlish 
He had been received with and had always been shown great kind 
ness and it would be his duty as much as his pleasure to do all in 
his power to be of service to architecture, architects and the Society. 

It was decided that the annual dinner should be held this vear at 
Torquay. 


The Annual Elections 


New NOMINATIONS TO COUNCIL AND STANDING COMMITTEES. 
The following nominations have been made by members in 
accordance with Bye-laws 35 and 56: 
As MEMBERS OF COUNCIL: 
Easton, John Murray [F.]: Nominated by E, Stanley Hall, 


Howard Robertson, Verner O. Rees, C. H. James, F. ¢ 
Eden, John Grey, Fellows; S. Rowland Pierce, Associate. 

Hepwortn, Philip Dalton [F.]: Nominated by W. Harding 
rhompson, H. St. John Harrison, W. E. Watson, Basil 
Hughes, W. B. Nicholls, Fellows: Miss 5. E. Townsend, 
A. Trystan Edwards, Cyril A. Farey, Associates. 
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James, Charles Holloway [F.]: Nominated by Robert As MEMBER OF THE LITERATURE STANDING CommIir1 Jon 
Atkinson, H. Chalton Bradshaw, Arthur Wm. Kenyon, STRANGE, Charles Hilbert [F.]: Nominated by |i W. ae 
Verner O. Rees, Charles Holden, John Grey, E. Stanley Little, Charles J. Cable, W. H. Robinson, Fellows; G. (sregor 2, 
Hall, F. C. Eden, G. Grey Wornum, / Se ce Eee Grant, H. J. Benians, R. Goulburn Lovell, L. Mas \pps, Phil 
Lutyens, H. G. Atkin-Berry, Guy R. Linfield, Eric L. Bird, Associates: Richard C. Ball. Licentiate. me 
_ Patrick Cutbush, Associates. — \s MEMBERS OF THE PRACTICE STANDING Committ! Re 
KENYON, Arthur William [F.]: Non inated by Humphrey Curtis, William Thomas [F.]: Nominated by J. Alan Kna 
Pakington, Stanley G. Livoc k, Howard Ro ertson, Ri; 2a. Slater, Sydney Tatchell, L. Sylvester Sullivan,” ////ows- » 
James, Fellows; H. J. Venning, 5. Rowland Pierce, Edgar Charles Woodward, Michael Waterhouse, J. Doug!: Scott, nical 
A. D. ‘Tanner, Isso rales. ' Associates; L. A. F. Ireland, Licentiate. Ch 
Mvrray, John [F.]: Nominated by E, Guy Dawber, Su Wetcu, Herbert Arthur [F.]: Nominated _ by dney Ch 
Reginald Blomfield, Sir Banister Fletcher, J. Alfred Gotch, fatchell, Fellow; N. F. Cachemaille-Day, Felix J. Lander. \rt 
W. Curtis Green, Henry Tanner, Stank Hamp, J. J. Charles Woodward, Frank Woodward, Edward | nwin, Slate 
Joass, Fellows. : : J. Douglas Scott, Associates. CI 
Myer. Lt.-Col. George Val [F.]: Nominated Fred. G, sis 
Hicks. Sir Banister Fletcher, Mauri E. Webb, J. R. \s MEMBER OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTE! _ 
Leathart. Charles Holden, W. Fraser Granger, F ? LowetH, Sidney Harold [F.]: Nominated by \W,. H. 

F. J. Watson-Hart, Licentiate. Robinson, John W. Little, C. H. Strange, Charles J. Cable. a 
Owen. Reginald Wynn [F.]: Nomit vy A. ¥. Mavell. ij es; L. Mason Apps, R. Tilsley Green, J. B. Cochrane, ( 
iM oox A talon Woadwaid. Edaww A. 0.’ ~s tes: Gerald C. P. Gough, J. Simpson Conway, G. Gregor Grant, the 

L. A. F. Ireland, George J. J. Lacy, J. W. Denington, H. J. Benians, R. Goulburn Lovell, Associates. TI 
A. Seymour Reeves, Licent é Adsh 
PAKINGTON, Hon. Humphrey \rt ! I N nated by ATTENDANCES AT COUNCIL AND STANDING rad: 
R. E. Enthoven, John Grey, C. H. James, S (. Livock, COMMITTEE MEETINGS G. ¢ 
Fellows; H. J. Venning, S. Rowland Piet P. J. B. Harland, SESSION 1931-1932. “int 
m oe oe er 1 eae THe Counc. (10 Meetings. wh 
tosh, Chas. E. Hanscomb, ir as m Crump. F nt: Dr. Raymond Unwin, 10. ‘eu 
George Davies, F. W. Rees, Chris. ¢ ( Saunders I ice-Presidents: E, C. Bewlay (Birmingham), 10: Professor weer 
Spackman. Licentiates. C. H. Reilly (Liverpool), 2; L. Sylvester Sullivan, 10; Sydney Tavi 
Sotssons, Louis de [F.]: Nomi H 1 Robertson, Patchell, ro. Fs Web 
Uernes OO: Rees. -&. ‘Cres Wornu ] Pp. J. B. H ry Secretary: Sydney D. Kitson (Oxon.), 8. Ti 
Harland, G. L. Morgan, H. Battiscor G. R. Linfield, VM » of Council: Professor S. D. Adshead, 7; Henry V. Pigs 
liccnpiates. \shley, 6: Robert Atkinson, 3; Sir Herbert Baker, 0; Major ial 
Harry Barnes, 2; Sir Edwin Cooper, 0; H. S. Goodhart- big 
As AssocrATE Mem mn ( Rendel, 9; W. Curtis Green, 7; E. Stanley Hall, 9; Charles H. 
Fry, Edwin Maxwell 1.]: Nomi \rthur Wm. Holden, 5; Arthur Keen, 9; H. V. Lanchester, 8; G. C. Law- 
Kenyon, C. H. James, Robert Atku . John Grev. fF vse rence (Bristol), 10; Thomas R. Milburn (Sunderland), 7; 
C. S. White, Guy Morgan, S. Rowland P1 Oswald P. Milne, 7; Howard Robertson, 8; Percy E. Thomas 
JELLICOE, Geoflrey \lan A Nomi Verner O Cardiff! ), 7; Maurice E. Webb. 8. 
Rees, Humphrey Pakington, / Guy M MC Se. iF, I ite Members of Council: Cyril A. Farey, 7; Edwin Gunn, 
G. Miller, E. te Ll. Lutvens. C. S. W te, OER ( Hyslop. : R. Goulburn Lovell (Eastbourne), Q: a. Douglas Scott, 8; I 
Associates. E. A. D. Tanner, 8; Michael J. Tapper, 9; Michael Water- a 
MAcGREGOR, James t. Nominat vy C. H. James, J. house. 6: E. Berry Webber, 6: Charles Woodward, 10. RCE 
Murray Easton, F : Patrick Cut Eric R. Jarrett, Licent Members of Council: Alderman Ewart G, Culpin, | Coun 
Henry Braddock, J. M. Clarke, D. H. Beaty-Pownall, \. B. Hayward, 8; Major F. W. Rees, 9; Captain A. Seymour pone 
Associates. Reeves, 8; J. Llewellin Smith (Aberdare), 7; Percy J. Waldram, propo 
Pierce, Stephen Rowland | Nomi G. Gre es 
Wornum, Verner O. Rees. Arthur Wm. K on... i. Past Presidents: Sir Banister Fletcher, 0; Walter Tapper, 0. kee 
James, Fellows; Waldo Maitlar DH # -Pownall Ref ntatives of Allied Societies in the United hingd ru sy 
5. M. Clarke, Eric L. Bird, H. J. Vent Lawrence P. l I State: (Northern Province of England) H. L. Hicks the Se 
Williams, s1ss les. Newcastle), 7: J. Hubert Worthington (Manchester). 9 
Tomitnson, Harold 1.]: Non { | iddore Fvfe. Professor Patrick Abercrombie (Liverpool), 2; Kenneth Ward ree 
\.H. Moberly. H. S. Gooe rt-Rendel, J. Mur Easton. York), 9; Norman Culley (Huddersfield), 10; W. G. Buch ae 
H. C:.. Hughes. T. H. Lvon. / - Hope B te Shefheld), g: (Midland Province of England) John B, Surmai ‘a 
Wurre. Charles Stanley | Nomina by Bernard Birmingham). 6; Walter Brand (Leicester), 8; F. H. Aller N;, 
W. H. Sccoit. Verner O. Rees. Arthur Wm. Kenvon, / : Northampton), 9; Major T. C. Howitt (Nottingham), Rivarc 
S. Rowland Pierce. C. St. J. G. M r. | s Macgregor. E. Thomas Johns (Ipswich) (resigned), 0; (Southern Provin Pi 
G. A. Jellicoe, «1 of England) B. Priestley Shires (Plymouth), 3; Sir Harold Sc 
Brakspear (Corsham), 7; T. Lawrence Dale (Oxford), |! \i 
\s LICENTIATE MEM ( Ingalton Sanders (Southampton), 9; Hugo R. Bird Brent- th 
Taytor, Francis Robert | N \! ur Keen, wood), o: A. R. G. Penning Eastbourne), 4. Allied Socie- 
H. Yolland Boreham, John E. Ye : Edwit ties in Scotland) W. L. Duncan (Aberdeen), 9; R. S. Rel Hisco 
Gunn, FE. R. B. Harriss, Frank ‘Teller ! : WW Edinburgh), 7; William Salmond (Dundee), 4; John Wats lor 


Segley, Thos. Jno. Fox, / f Glasgow), 6. (South Wales Institute of Architects) J. Herbet - 
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Jones (S\vansea), 10. (Allied Societies in Ireland) F. G. Hicks 
“Dublin . 0; R. H. Gibson (Belfast), 2. 

Repre» ntatives of Allied Societies in the British Dominions Ove rseas: 
Philip J Purner (Canada), 0; Professor A. S. Hook (Australia) 
>: W. Hawke (South Africa), 0; Burjor S. J. Aga (India), o. 

" Repres ntative of the Architectural Association (London): A. B. 

Knapp isher, 8. 
Repres-ntative of the Association of Architects, Surveyors and Tech- 
nical Assistants: L. A. F. Ireland, 10. 

Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education: W. H. Ansell, 10. 
Chairmen of the Four Standing Committees: H. M. Fletcher* 
Art), 4; H. S. Goodhart-Rendel+ (Literature), 8; J. Alan 

Slater? Practice), 7; Lt.-Col. P. A. Hopkins* (Science), 8. 
Chairman of the Allied Soc teties” Conference: E. C. Bew lay Bir- 

mingham), 10. 

* Marked thus were appointed after the first meeting of the 
Council. Possible attendances, 9. 


+ Marked thus were appointed after the second meeting of 


the Council. Possible attendances, 6. 


The Art Standing Committee (8 meetings): Professor S. D. 
\dshead*, 2; E. C. Bewlay (Birmingham), 3; H. Chalton 
Bradshaw, Vice-Chairman, 6; L. H. Bucknell, 1; Alderman Ewart 
G. Culpin, 3; C. F. W. Dening (Bristol), 5; R. A. Duncan, 
joint Hon. Secretary, 3; R. E. Enthoven*, 6; H. M. Fletcher’, 
Chairman, 5; E. Maxwell Fry, 4; Charles H. Holden, 4; C. H. 
James*, 3: W. M. Keesey, 5; A. B. Knapp-Fisher,4; Edward 
Maufe, 2; Oswald P. Milne, 4; F. Winton Newman, o; S. Row- 
land Pierce, 3; M. H. Baillie Scott, 3; S. G. Short, 3; R. Minton 
laylor, 6; F. E. Towndrow, Joint Hon. Secretary, 6; E. Berry 
Webber. 1; G. G. Wornum*, 4. 

The Literature Standing Committee (g meetings): Robert Atkin- 
son, 0: Hope Bagenal, 5; W. W. Begley*, 8; 8. E. Dykes 
Jower*, 8; M.S. Briggs, 6; Professor L. B, Budden (Liverpool), 
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1;.A.S. G. Butler, Joint Hon. Secretary, 7; Lieut.-Col. H. P. Cart 
de Lafontaine, 3; Frederick Chatterton, 6; H. W. Chester, 6: 
Captain W. T. Creswell*, 7;,J. Murray Easton, Vice-Chairman, 6: 
A. Trystan Edwards, 2; D. Theodore Fyfe (Cambridge). Joint 
Hon. Secretary, 5; H. S. Goodhart-Rendel*, Chairman, 8; Pro- 
fessor F. S$. Granger (Nottingham), 2; A. B. Hayward, 6; 
E. R. Jarrett, 3; F. H. Mansford, 9; L. G. Pearson, 0; A. J. 
Penty, o; A. L. N. Russell*, 8; C. S. Spooner, 6; C. F. A. 
Voysey, 5- 

The Practice Standing Committee 10 meetings): Henry V. Ashley, 
3; John Batty, 8; F. R. Betenson, 9; Louis Blanc, 4; A. Burnett 
Brown*, 7; H. S. Fairhurst (Manchester), 8; Arthur Keen, 6; 
G. N. Kent, 2; E. Bertram Kirby* (Liverpool), Vice-Chairman, 
9g; G. C. Lawrence (Bristol), 5; R. Norman Mackellar (New- 
castle-on-Tyne), 10; C. J. F. Martindale (Deal), 3; J. Douglas 
Scott, 10; Major C. F. Skipper* (Cambridge), 8; J. Alan Slater, 
Chairman, 9; L. Sylvester Sullivan*, 7; John Swarbrick (Man- 
chester), 9: Sydney Tatchell, 7; Percy E. Thomas (Cardiff), 9; 
Edward Unwin, 7; Francis T. Verity, 3; Michael Waterhouse*, 
6; W. E. Watson, Joint Hon. Secretary, 9; Charles Woodward, 
Joint Hon. Secretary, 10. 

The Science Standing Committee (g meetings): Robert ]. Angel*, 
5; A. H. Barnes, Joint Hon. Secretary.8; P. W. Barnett (Watford), 
7; W. T. Benslyn* (Birmingham) 7: O. P. Bernard, 2; J. A. 
Bessant, 3: Eric L. Bird, 4; W. E. Vernon Crompton (South- 
port), 6; G. R. Farrow*, 7; E. Stanley Hall*, 1; W. A. Harvey 
Birmingham), 3; A. F. Hooper,7; Arthur J. Hope (Bolton), 4; 
Lieut.-Col. P. A. Hopkins*, Chairman, 8: Harry Hutt (Reading), 
8; Alan E. Munby, Vice-Chairman, 6; Major F. W. Rees (Crov- 
don), 8; Thomas E. Scott, 7; H. D. Searles-Wood, 6; Francis 
R. Taylor, 9: S. Pointon Taylor, Joint Hon. Secretary, 9; C. S. 
White, 5; L. W. Thornton White, 8: M. L. Winslade*, 3. 

|* Marked thus were appointed after the first meeting of the 
Committee. | 


Membership Lists 


\PPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTION: 15 JUNE 1932 

In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11, an 
election of candidates for membership will take place at the 
Council Meeting to be held on Monday, 15 June 1932. The 
names and addresses of the candidates, with the names of their 
proposers, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified 
in accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith 
published for the information of members. Notice of any objec- 
lion or other communication respecting them must be sent to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., not later than Tuesday, 24 May 1932. 


\S HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (2 

IARD: GEORGES, Expert prés le tribunal Civil de la Seine, Prési- 
dent de la Societé des Architectes Diplomés par le Gouverne- 
ment. Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur. 10 Rue Ancelle, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine (Seine), France. Proposed by the Council. 

VAROLA: JORGE Vicror, Sociedad Central de Arquitectos. Free 
Professor of ** Supervision of Works and Legislation” at the 
School of Architecture in the National University of Buenos 
\ires. Viamonte 1287, Buenos Aires, Argentine. Proposed by 
the Council. 


=] 


AS FELLOWS (4 
Hiscock: Leste Ropert [A. 1025], Lloyds Bank Chambers, Guild- 
lord: 44 Wodeland Avenue, Guildford. Proposed by Annesley 
H. Brownrigg, L. H. Bucknell and G. Grey Wornum. 


STUTTLE: BENJAMIN WILLIAM [4. 1926], Municipal Offices, Stepney 
sorough Council, Raine Street, E.1; 125 Wallwood Road, 
Leytonstone, Essex. Proposed by Bernard J. Belsher, William 
Stewart and Henry N. Kerr. 

and the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying Exam- 

mation : 

FARMER: WILLIE GEORGE, 3 and 4 Wardrobe Place, E.C.4; 198 
Leigham Court Road, $.W.16. Proposed by Lionel U. Grace, 
L.. Sylvester Sullivan and J. Ernest Franck. 

Marwick: THomas Craiciz, 54 Northumberland Street, Edin- 
burgh; Westgate, 1 Churchill, Edinburgh. Proposed by T. F. 
Maclennan, R.S. Reid and J. Inch Morrison. 


AS ASSOCIATES (3 


Bootru: Davin [Passed five years’ course at the Architectural Asso- 
ciation. Exempted from Final Examination]. Broadway, Wor- 
cestershire. Proposed by Chas. G. Soutar, Howard Robertson 
and J. Murray Easton. 

Mircueti: Tom Nort, B.Arch.(Lypl.) {Passed five years’ course at 
the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination]. 118 Bolton Street, South 
Shore, Blackpool. Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Budden, 
Edward R. F. Cole and Major Halstead Best. 

ULLMANN: Miss EvGente Dororny [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
53 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Proposed by Howard Robertson, 
V.O. Rees and Louis de Soissons 
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AS LICENTIATES (15 
ARMISTEAD: Lt.-CoLt. RicHARD BurNiz, M.C., 10 Booth Street, 
Bradford; Selby House, Granby Road, Harrogate. Proposed by 
John C. Procter and the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
West Yorkshire Society of Architects under the provisions of 
Bye-law 3 (a). 





BARBER: NORMAN ARTHUR, c 0 the L.M.S. Railway Co., Derby; The 
Haven, Burton Road, Littleover, near Derby. Proposed by G 
Hanson Sale and the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Architectural S« 
the provisions of Bye-law 3 


ty unde! 


Biss: GORDON SYDENHAM, The Welsh wn Planning and Housing 
Irust, Ltd., 6 Cathedral Road, Cardiff; 1g Wembley Road. 
Cardiff. Proposed by T. Alwyn I 1, Harr Teather and 


Percy Thomas. 





East: Dents O'NEIL, Premises Dept., LI B I Salisbury 
66 Combe Road, Salisbury. Applying for nomination by the 
Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 

ForTUNE: Cyrit GEorRGE Gopparb, H.M. Off f Works, S.W.1 


“Shene Croft’, 2 Poplar Road, Sutton, Surrey. Proposed by 

\. J. Clifford Ewen, R. H..J. Mayhew and S. B. Caulfield. 
Jackson: NoRMAN Kina, 140 Monks Road, Exeter, Devon. Proposed 

by J. Bruce Merson, G. Grey Wornum and Ho\ d Robertson 
Birmingham: » Stechford 


Jones: JoHN HAROLD, 121 Colmore Row, 
by John B. Surman, G. H. 


Road, Birmingham. Proposed 
Lewin and H. Peter Hing. 





Morcan: Evan, Town Hall, Ealing. W 12 Th Avenue, West 
Ealing, W.13. Proposed by J. Stanl Beat I s. S. Tait and 
Ernest G. Cole 

Mort: ArtHUR Epwarp THOMAs, 7B High Stree Winchester; 
The Essex Private Hotel, Winchester. Proposed \. Leonard 
Roberts, Ingalton Sanders and J. Arthur Smit 

Mu uss: Ernest JAMEs, West Riding of Yorkshire County Education 
Architect's Department, County Hall, Wakefield Pengrove. 
Third Avenue, Newton Hill, Wakefield. Pr y G.H 
Jack, T. Taliesin Rees and applying for mination by the 
Council under the provisions of Bye-l 

OcHTERLONY: SiR) Matrruew Mon MERIE, Bart., 2 Coat 
Crescent, Edinburgh: Spylaw Cottage, Colir 
Proposed by H. O. Tarbolton. Jar . Ag 
( ampbell. 

rHomas: Capt. B. W., M.( 3 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.¢ 
St. Bedes, Copers Cope Road, Beckenhar KK Proposed | 
Charles E. Blackbourn, Briant Poulter at | (.. Pearson 

PHORNE: GeorGE Lewis, 24 Portland Su S mpton: Dene 
hurst. Winchester Road, Bassett. Southamp Proposed b 


Ernest Bird, Ingalton Sanders and A. Leonard Robert 


fimmins: SAMUEL DENNIS WALLEY. 92 Sandford R Bromley. 
Kent. Proposed by Howard Robertson, Ernest C. Bewlay and 
Gs. G. Mactarlane. 

VAN LANGENBERG: VICTOR STANLEY, 19 Old Market Square, Kuala 
Lumpur, F.M.S. : “Birkhall’’, 96 Ampang R » Kuala Lum 
pur. Proposed by W. F. Hedge Fk. W. Wade and |! \ 


Mallard. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 9 MAY 193 


In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11, the 





following candidates for membership wet ected at the 
Council Meeting held on Monday, 9 May 193 
AS FELLOWS 


SEELY: HENRY JOHN ALEXANDER, D.1 1 





And the following Licentiates who have pass the qué 


fying Examination: 


BLACKING: WILLIAM HENRY RANDOLL, S 
CLARKE: HERBERT, Chelmsford. 
Evvuiorr: DuNcAN, O.B.E., Great Abit mn, near ( bridge 
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And the following Licentiates who are qualific inder 
Section IV, Clause 4, c. (ii) of the Supplemental Ch: ‘ter 
1925: 


Harrison: Louts, Albury, New South Wales. 
Rason: ALFRED RENWICK. 
Wapbe: HERBERT, Blackpool. 


AS ASSOCIATES (19 


BLAbEs: Miss BEArRiIcE AGNEs [ Passed five years’ course at thie Archi. 


tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examinati 
BREMNER: RoBerRT Mutt | Passed five years’ course at Robert Gordon’ 


Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination 
Aberdeen. 
Burns: Louis Puiturp, B.Arch. [Sydney]. [Passed five years” cours 


at the School of Architecture, Sydney University. | empted 


from Final Examination]. Petersham, New South Wales 
Dickinson: GILBERT | Passed five years’ course at the Architectura 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. Batley, Yorks 
Doran: Harovp JAMEs, B.Arch. McGill | Passed five years’ course a 
the School of Architecture, McGill University, Montreal 
Exempted from Final Examination]. Quebec. 


Hau: Miss ANNIE ELIZABETH | Passed five years’ course at the Bart- 


lett School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted 
from Final Examination]. 
Ham: Davip Frank CoweE tt [Special], Brisbane. 


HanpisyDE: Cecil CHARLEs [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 


tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examinatio1 

Harpie: Davip GARDINER | Passed five years’ course at the Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination 
Bonnyrigg, Midlothian. 

JosEPH: Morris [Final]. 

Mason: Mark [Passed five years’ course at the School of Architec- 
ture, Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted from Final 
Examination]. Timperley, Cheshire. 

Maron: Witutiam HuGu [Passed five years’ course at the Wels! 
School of Architecture, The Technical College, Cardiff 
Exempted from Final Examination]. Whitchurch. 

PEPLER: Miss MARIAN | Passed five years’ course at the Architectura 

\ssociation. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

ALEXANDER, Dip.Arch.Abdn. [Passed five years’ course at 


xamination]. Aberdeen. 
RossER: CLirrorp | Passed five years’ course at the Welsh School « 
\rchitecture, The Technical College, Cardiff. Exempted { 
Final Examination]. Cardiff. 


SELBY: ROBERT BARNEY JACK | Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 


tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 

SmitH: JosepuH [Passed qualifying Examination approved by the 
Board of Architectural Education of the Royal Australian 
suitute of Architects]. Ilford. 

Wat JouN Parry [Passed five years’ course at the Welsh School « 
Architecture, The Technical College, Cardiff. Exempted fron 
Final Examination]. Newport, Mon. 

Witson: JoHN CRAVEN [ Passed five years’ course at the Architectural 
\ssociation. Exempted from Final Examination]. 











AS LICENTIATES (15 
\?weLu: FRANK Lestig, Westward Ho! North Devon. 
Bi ER: SIDNEY ARTHUR, Rochdale. 
FRENCH: ALEC FRANK, Bristol. 
Harpy: GEorGE Epwin, Stratton, N. Cornwall. 
INGOLDsBY: JOSEPH, Chester. 
\IAXwWELL: THomaAs, Nottingham. 
NEWTON: HENRY IRVING. 
PEARCE: STEPHEN HARVEY. 
PICKERING: J AMES LESLIE. 
Puntis: Lt.-Co.. WALTER Ernest, O.B.E., V.D., F.S.L., Pretorté 
RAYNER: KENNETH, M.C., F.S.1., Leamington Spa. 
Scotr: WaRwIcK Harry, Lichfield. 
STEVENS: FREDERICK JOHN, Birmingham. 
Wires: GILBERT DouGLas, Wrexham. 
WRIGHT: FREDERICK ROssITOR. 


Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
| 
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Notices 


THE FOURTEENTH GENERAL MEETING 

[The Fourteenth General Meeting of the Session 1931-32 
will be held on Monday, 30 May 1932, at 8 p.m., for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

To read the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on 
Monday. 9 May 1932; formally to admit members attending 
for the first time since their election. 

To read the following paper: “City Office Buildings,” by 
Mr. [.. Svlvester Sullivan, F.R.I.B.A. 

EXHIBITION IN THE R.I.B.A. GALLERY 

In connection with the above Sessional Paper an exhibition 
of drawings and photographs of City Office Buildings will be 
held in the R.I.B.A. Gallery. The Exhibition will be open 
daily trom Monday, 23 May, to Tuesday, 31 May inclusive, 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturday 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m.). 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE: 

MANCHESTER 
15-18 JUNE 1932 

Final arrangements for all the events of the Conference are 
now being made. It is hoped that all members and students 
who have not already done so will at once refer to the pro- 
gramme sent to them with the last issue of the JouRNAL and 
send in their names without delay for such of the events as they 
desire to take part in. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. and the Allied and Associated 
Societies who are officials of local authorities will be cordially 
welcomed as delegates to the Conference. 

NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREPARATIONS 

The Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention to 
the fact that information in the records of the Building Research 
Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any member of 
the architectural profession, and suggest that architects would 
be well advised, when considering the use of new materials and 
preparations of which they have had no previous experience, to 
apply to the Director for any information he can impart regard- 
ing their properties and application. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS 

Members are reminded that the National Association of 
Water Users on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, exists for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of consumers. 

Members who experience difficulties with water companies, 
etc., in connection with fittings are recommended to seek the 
advice of the Association. The address of the Association is 46 
Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Competitions 


SCARBOROUGH: NEW HOSPITAL BUILDINGS 
Che Board of Management of the Scarborough Hospital and 
Dispensary invite architects to submit, in open competition, 


designs for new hospital buildings to be erected on a site on the 


Woodlands Estate, Scalby Road, Scarborough. 
Assessor: Mr. H. M. Fairweather [F.]. 
Premiums: £300, £200 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 October 1932. 
Last day for questions: 16 May 1932. 


INVERNESS: NEW SCHOOL 


The Inverness County Council invite architects, who have 


been in residence or in practice in Scotland since January 1931, 
to submit, in competition, designs for a new advanced division 
school to be erected at Inverness. 
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Assessor: Mr. James D. Cairns [F.]. 

Premiums: £100 and £50 to be awarded to the authors of 
the designs placed second and third respectively. The author 
of the design placed first to receive no premium but to be 
entrusted with the work. 

Last day for receiving designs: 24. May 1932. 

Last day for questions: 26 March 1932. 
COMPETITION FOR NEW GENERAL 

DUNGANNON 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects and of 
its Allied Societies must not take part in the above competition, 
because the Conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Com- 
petitions. 

EASTBOURNE GRAND PARADE SCHEME COM- 
PETITION 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects and of 
its Allied Societies must not take part in the above competition, 
and must not submit schemes for the Grand Parade Scheme, 
Eastbourne, because the Conditions are not in accordance with 
the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for Archi- 
tectural Competitions. 

COMPETITION RESULTS 
R.I.B.A. NEW PREMISES 

1. Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F.]. 

2. Mr. Verner O. Rees [F.]. 

3. Messrs. Brian O’Rorke [A.] and Kenneth Peacock |[-1.]. 
Messrs. Percy Thomas [F.] and Ernest Prestwich [/.]. 
Messrs. Frank Roscoe [A.]| and Duncan Wylson. 

Commended: 
Mr. R. Furneaux Jordan | A.], Birmingham. 
Mr. Horace L. Massey [4.], Auckland, New Zealand. 
Messrs. E. A. A. Rowse [A.] and Jeffryes and Carnegie 
| AA.], Edinburgh. 
Messrs. Vine and Vine | A4.]. 
Messrs. Richardson and Gill | FF.]. 
Messrs. L. H. Bucknell! [F.], E. W. Armstrong [4.] and 
Miss M. F. R. Ellis [4.]. 
Messrs. Scarlett and Ashworth [A4A.]. 
NORWICH: MUNICIPAL OFFICES 
H. James [F.] and S. Rowland 


HOSPITAL, 





ist Premium. Messrs. C. 
Pier¢ ce [A.]. 
The following share £700: 
Sir John Burnet, ‘Tait and Lorne | FF.]. 
Messrs. Shepherd and Jellicoe [44.]. 
Messrs. E. D. Lyons, T. E. North and L. Israel. 


Members’ Column 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Mr. Joun Greaves’ [F.]| address in future will be 28 Albemarl 
Street, W.1. Telephone: Regent 2684. 
BOOKS FOR DISPOSAL 
\ Member has for disposal, free of charge, a number of bound 
copies of The Builder, between 1892-1895, also some bound copies 
of the R.I.B.A. JourNnAL. Apply, Box No. 2142, co Secretary 
R.I.B.A. 
OFFICE TO LET 
Fellow wishes to let one furnished room in his suite of offices at 
Westminster. Clerical services and telephone included, if desired. 
Apply Box No. 2532, co Secretary R.1.B.A. 
ACCOMMODATION TO LEI 
ArCHITECT’s Offices to Let. Member has unfurnished self-con- 
tained offices of three rooms to let in Duke Street, owing to his 
removal to other offices. —Write, B. L. S., 5, Manchester Square, 
London, W.1. 





5Q6 Ol O!] rH I YA OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER purpose of confirming the following resolution passed at the 
Tur telephone number of Messrs. |. H t ene! Meeting held on Monday, 25 April 1932: 
Havmarket, S.W.. is now Whit it the following Bye-law to be numbered 22 
ROOM TO LE! | sisting Bye-law 22, viz.: ; 
Te | ee ROE ES 22 . The Council shall have the power in ; 
winia tector nalineations.-¢ oe ed cae eae hich they deem proper to pay eons tae 


daily fee on application to Messt 
ered Architects, of 27-91, High St 


on Council out of the general funds of the Royal 


val Institute who shall be eligible for registratio 
a? ry + the provisions of the Architects’ (Registration) Act 
| ate, / the motion of tl i seconde he il 
Minutes » I | | n n Chairman, seconded by the Act 
! il 1 esolution was put to the vote ol the mec 
SESSION inanini 
At the Ninetv-eighth Annu t Veet t hairman having stated that the Council would t: 
teenth General Me 
Gg Mav 1932, at 8 


Dr. Raymond | 


eting of the | is may be ne sary to obtain the sanction of the Privy ¢ 


; the proceedings closed at 9.30 p.m. 





Phe attendance 


pices oh Conc... tn vi A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


cil), 6 Licentiates (including I t HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
aa naam 43. , eye Se (for property in Great Britain only). 
Mt he ices Further Privileges now Available. 
Acting Hon. Secretary ant The Society is able, through the services of a | iding 
William Revner Cantrell. « Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in secur. 
Bertr sci et * ieee ch : ing the capital for the purchase of a house for his own occupa- 


mid it we 1 ~ . 
yn the following terms :— 


ri 


entered on 


dolence on 1 rire AMOUNT OF LOAN. 


election were forn 


yperty value exceeding £666, but not exceeding ; 500 
‘r cent. of the value. 
yperty value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding £4,500, 
per cent. of the value. 
value of the property is that certified by the Surveyor 
ved bv the Office. 
Legal costs and survey fees, and, in certain cases, the 
the first quarter’s premium payment will be 
1 addition to the normal loan. 
RATE OF INTEREST. 


floans not exceeding £2,000 54 percent. gross, 

A 
Robe 
Arc! ‘ n br ' 
ire Peaationicihicernal ee ( REPAYMENT. 


in excess of 99 5 ) 


Sianding Commitices tor iheon y means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges 


the Chairmen or other represent he loan at the end of 15 or 20 vears, or at the earlier death of the 
reports \ | I 
ittend tl 


SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 


that n ase of houses in course of erection, it has been ar- 

provided the Plan and Specification have been 

the Survevor acting for the Office, and the 

‘loan agreed upon, and subject to the house being 

| in accordance therewith, ONE Ha tr of the loan will 

-d on a certificate from the Office’s Surveyor that the 

f the house are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

rE.—Since 1928, over £50,000 has been loaned to 

architects under this scheme, and as a result over £600 has been 
led to the Benevolent Sox lety. 


Ifa quotation is required, kindly send details of your age next 
lay, approximate value of house and its exact situation, to 
y, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 Conduit Street, 


d to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
ions of their authors and not as representative 


af 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
DATEs OF PUBLICATION.—1932: 4, 18 June; 9 July; 6 August; 
September; 20 October. 








